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ERIODICAL 200m 


ll FOALING RISKS 


Insurance against death due to foaling, also death from accident or 
, Mie disease of mares and foals, can be effected for af 


moderate premiums. Full details on application. 


La ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 al 
* 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 








Fe eR A OO eR a 


Depend on obtaining the Best 


Presta P 


MINERALS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 


Ask for them by name 























HERE IS THE TEA FOR YOUR 
ENJOYMENT--EACH FRAGRANT 4 


PARIPAN 


THE 
@ : ENAMEL 
ei eb. ee & | QO “The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
Pri /8, c 


Py and r - BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
Mincing Caney Uoton CHiN & y OF a PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 
'VS—212 




















ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
CAR & GENERAL Cozrortnox. L” 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 

















“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


wi h NER- A WATCH YOUR HEALTH! HAVE YOU SEEN THE «‘ COUNTRY LIFE ” 
VELVET CREAM SHERRY NO SAG it ATTRESS SAG Secure mnnnueerry trom coLps and FIVE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS, ON 
SWEET FULL RICH : — old sagging wire y taking ALPINE HOUSE CULTURE 
sh link Mattres : 
per 60! = dozen. “ made better than new at BUCCALINE GREENHOUSE CULTURE, 
2 - ne- cost. 
Carriage paid on six bottles. cs 2 SEND NO MONEY Seand Tablets SHRUBS, RHODODENDRONS, 
CASH WITH ORDER. sutgen Gas Pad 7 NIGHTS TRIAL FREE A VACCINE BY THE MOUTH HARDY BULBS, HERBACEOUS 
CHAS. E. WOOD, LTD. | [eft beds width | Nearly 1.000.000 Ner Sass, have} | 5/. post free (special children’s Pack 3/6 BORDERS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, . cm 6 * | paying * terns, Simply write, from the Agents :— AND IRIS CULTURE. 
; stating width of bed. Send cash HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, From all Booksellers or direct from the Publisher. 


INCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 a ai or re er-Sag in seven days , ; 
AMON aed one OS youn 13 = sit-in. | MER SAG, Dept, Cl, ROMFORD 93, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 2/10, Tavistock St.,W.C.2 


















































GARDEN AND FARM __ STAMP COLLECTING 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS DOG MEDICINES 


Advertisements for this column are accepted ORMS.—GLAUNUX WORMOL will FEN ING. ao STANLEY CHESTNUT 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid rid your dog of worms without starva- CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- : ; ¢ 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach tion and griping, 2s. per bottle from al] Poses. Improved Screening for —— ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
this office not later than Friday morning for chemists, stores and _ corndealers; or plants, seed- -beds, ete. Interlaced and ai tions superb copies sent on approval 
the coming week's issue. GLAUNUX Co., Buxted, Sussex. Pale Fencing, Gates, Flower and ree to serious collectors. Terms one-third ot cata- 

All communications should be addressed Stakes, etc. Illustrated price list on request. logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ COUNTRY DOG FOOD —THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD COMPANY, moderns.— K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. LIMITED, 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. §,W.18. 

EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. REMOVALS 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. “ JFJOHN PEEL” Regd. NIBLETS —— = ree nm -— 

—No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no Wholemeal Wheaten 20s, ewt. “OWD SEE Jusi PUBLISHED.—1940 edition of our 
open filter beds; everything underground BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from REMOVALS, -¥ * Packing and Ship- Annual Price List of Sets and Packets 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- roasted rusk, 19s.cwt. (Both small squares) ; ping.—Large lift van Cases specially of Postage and Air Mail Stamps. 192 pages 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- f.0.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. construeted.—JOSEPH C. Mount & Co., crammed full of bargains in unused and 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) a ——_—_—_—_—__— — Stevenage Road, S.W.6 Fulham 2311 used stamps; also errors and miniature 


sheets. Invaluable to every collector. A co 

RONZE and Lead Memorial ees. DOGS FOR SALE ome. will be sent free on request. ~W itiTvTELD 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze fork, Kine & Co. (C.L.), I with, Suffolk. (Estab- 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. B. SALE, REAT DANE, black and white, 8 months, DICTAPHONE FOR SALE lished 1869. %) P ( 
Ltp.. Birmingham. registered, well traine d, good Pal, likes an 

‘ children. —BRADLEY, “ The Limes ” Kennels, : : 
URS that have not been tortured in traps. Clay Cross, Derbyshire. DICTAPHONE !—Dictaphone Office Dic- BOOKS FOR SALE 
tating Set for Sale—HOLDING, 4, 


Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, - —— 
Wappenham, Towcester. ROSS-BRED PUPPIES for Sale; sire, Coldstream Place, Blackburn. Baae* PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 
INIATURES TREASURED MEMO Elkhound ; dam, Husky.—Apply first ND KNIGHTAGE, fully revised, 
a vb VAS Ms MEK. » 4 Titi ‘ © y . alli Ave > C ' 9 
RIES -Exquisitely painted on any, Chinnfont : oe DON, 16, Balliol Avenue, PEARL NECKLACE FOR SALE December, 1938, new, 258, (published 1268). 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. - = ae roe Peale = ; es 
charming Gift. : Old Miniatures restored. - TWEEDS FoR _FINLAND.—Lady wishes SELL Donen 1007, ew sie. (published 1260) 
VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, Wimbledon, PEARL NECKLACE, insured £150. [OWE BROS.. LTD. 15. Martineau Street 
> 44 pe WATE . rant - - 7 ps = Te “ PP a aN : jog Se ” » ake ’ 
ee, tes (Yel. : Wimbledon 5459.) HOOSE TWEEDS FOR ECONOMY— Will take exactly half.—W rite Box A.573.’ Birmingham. Est. 1850. 
=— : oo the best wear for war time, because they . : 
T has been my pleasure to spend a month wear long and serviceably, good looking to BOOK CLUB 
in the seclusion of an Elizabethan House, the last. Make your choice from Frazers’ ELECTRIC PUMPSfor SHELTERS : ; 
resting in 150 acres of beautiful surround- famous Scottish Tweeds, now available ina ,, aaacean ’ ae aneianaaae = > GARDENERS are. enthu- 
ings. To those desiring all the amenities of splendid range of Spring patterns and MPEt US ', ELECTRIC PUMPS for 10,000 etaelin Members of the Garden 
a country life in company with young people colourings worthy of Frazers’ reputation for ~ A.R.P. Shelters, domestic supply, etc. ook Club.—Particulars : 111, Charing 
where riding, hunting, fishing and shooting tasteful tweed designs. Harris, Cheviot, Also hand pumps, 35s.—Specifications from (Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gert. 5660.) 
can be indulged in at one’s pleasure, let me Scottish and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and rd . ‘a (Dept. 37), Clyde Mills, mica detett 
advise you to write to the SECRETARY, The Home Spuns.—Patterns free on request to -y, LOTKs. 
Banks, Mountfield, Robertsbridge, Sussex. Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish e, Se — RUBBER TORCHES FOR SALE 
Tel. : Robertsbridge 130. Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 
BE anaes? i aon — ————_—— PROVISIONS A RUBBER TORCH is indispensable to 
is ‘ —- _.- : those serving in H.M. Forces. British 
rebllles Ahead ! 1 Details 6d. stamp.— DONATIONS WANTED RINIDAD PINK GRAPEFRUIT.— made, water and shock-proof, 9 in. long, 
LCOL 2OSS, eight-Specialist, Scar- ge “ a, Aa Si Sweet without sugar. Case 70 to 80 com jete with refill battery for 10s. (post 
borough. he tt pA et é 23s. 6d. carriage paid. Cash with free} VISUAL SOUND EQUIPMENT, irp., 
OVELY Pastel Portraits, from photo- REDUC ED CIRCUMSTANCES. UNDER Tr. E KFRUIT, 82, Fenchurch Street, 10, Golden Square, London, W.1. 
graphs, 1 guinea 4.575.” ROYAL PATRONAGE. Coal Fund! Our a : : 
FURS, ETC. 


winter cry! Do please help us to supply 
GRAPEFRUIT AND ORANGES our OVER 300 POOR, SICK, SAD, AND ‘DRESSMAKING, ETC. ; 7 
AGED LADIES with a gift for “ warmth.” UARANT EED real natural SILVER 
RO °", 96 — A GRAPEFRUIT 25s. 6d., Many suffering from BRONCHITIS, IN- DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- FOX TIES, £4 17s. 6d. to £8 17s. 6d., 
180 Oranges 25s. 6d.; FLUENZA, ASTHMA, on RH EUMATISM. woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 10 gns. to 18 gns., £27 10s., fur all round all 
* Re x or “ Lord” Brands. Mixe d WHERE IS THE NEXT MEAL TO COME College of Dressmaking, France, promises their own paws, something to be proud of. 
i - Carriage paid.—STEAD & SON, FROM? THE WAR AND_ INC REASED du chic from ladies’ own materials.—MADAME Real Fur Coats, 75s. to 575 gns., all sizes. 
24, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. PRICES make it difficult for these poor Gg INE PiM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. Guaranteed rea] natural Black Musquash 
ladies to exist. Please make cheques payable (Tel. : 3228. Patronised by Royalty. Coats, £47 10s.; try and match these under 
JEWELLERY to MISS SMALLWOOD’s Society, Lancaster : - 75 gns., yes, 75 gns.—J.W. H1aas & SON, Real 
House, Malvern. WANTED English Manufacturing Furriers, 366, London 
AMILTON & CO. pay best prices Gold, TIMBER WANTED ee, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Established 
Diamonds, Jewellery, Silver, any con- = = 889. 
dition. Offers or cheque by return. Send ey iith Century required by private — 
registered post.—HAMILTON & Co., 432, ANTED.—A good area of TIMBER, u quired orivate 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Established 1837. W with or without the freehold, but with Collector.—Write, X,” Mays, 24, Bury COOKING UTENSILS 
freehold preferred—B. A. BROWN, Cana] Street, S.W.1. HE SIMMERSTAT enables you to 
PAYING GUESTS wae, eee See. OINS of all periods Bought at Collectors’ T simmer soups, stews, jams, etc., on 
AFETY ZONE 4 charming XVth WANTED, by London Timber Firm, home- Prices. — H. L. MarTYN, 40, Foley your electric cooker, Any degree of heat. 
S Century FARMHOUSE within "easy grown Larch and Scotch, standing, in Street, London, W.1. — fitted. | 50 9 = “"~4 —— 
reach of sea. Board-Residence, separate the | round _ Planked.— Offers to Box, Gost, only Lg oe a. gle oo 
tables: electric fires: h. and c. in bedrooms. tite c/o 95, Bishopsgate, London, T,” SUNvic CONTROLS, LTD., Stanhope, 
' . ~A P E.C.2 MOTOR CARS WANTED House, Kean Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


fariff on application, PROPRIETRESS, The £.C.2. ’ 


Old Farmhouse, Boreham Street, Sussex. lala ae 
(Herstmonceux 193.) ‘TOILET BRUSHES WE have been instrncted to PURCHASE REMOVALS AND STORAGE 
a number of MODERN CARS for the P cilia 
MEDICAL (TOILE T BRUSHES re -bristled and 100 eaten EEE Tanai 27, Mount PORTERS, | LID. . DE SRBY.—Removals 
+77 ” , eae renovated. Any material. & I, t, W G e ? and Storage, Regular Service, London 
ACITA,” the excellent preventive of, or proygp. LTD., 12, Stacey Street, W.C.2. Stree “1. « #10. 2416.) and Midlands.—77-79, London Road, Derby. 
cure ne, fe — colds, distemper, (Tem 7620.) P : — (Derby 44001.) 
want of condition, loss of appetite. ll x =e A . = 
animal breeders and lovers should DY ¢ ~ CONFECTIONERY 
bottle handy.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, F: EDUCATIONAL POULTRY 
ringdon Street, E.C. Prices 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d.. UM, etc., Chocolate Truffles, 5s. Ib. ; 
15s.; post free 3s. 11d., 7s., 15s. 9d. Excel- HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Col- Ptarmigan ———— Toffee, 2s. 8d. Ib. : WO CHICKENS (about 6 Ibs.) 7s. 6d. 
lent, testimonials from Great Britain, South lege, South Molton St., W.1. May. 5306-8. Honey Caramels, 4d. Ib. ; post extra.— Post 1s.—M. CREAMER, Ballinamore 
Africa, India, U.S.A. and Continent. Residential Branch at Angmering-on-Sea. Mrs. Mac KINTOSH, ‘Dreech, Nairn. Co. Leitrim. . 























Bacterial Sewage AUCTION AND ESTATE 
Purification ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


ates f HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 

LICE on CATTLE and PIGS “bee 5 P : - ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
A well-known Farmer says, ‘* My Pigs . LDY, os insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
AE pry ME as_ follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
10 days and never saw anethes louse.”’ foes : : (minimum) 3 Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS a eM “s ; 6/3 ; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 


Cartols: ° ° Jw 
ios SR. GA, and 8 E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., writes —“ I would like thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 
Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. “ - 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a 
advise clients to have a similar Installation."’ minimum charge of 13/4, 


For further narticulars anply Advertisement Department, 
TUKE & BELL, LIMITED - Somes Life, ”’ teen g Sever Southampton Street, 
1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. St-and, London, W.C.2. 
































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addvessed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowER Houses, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 


AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
VoL. LXXXVII. No. 2250. sublished Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
ponies in England. SATU RDAY MA RCH 2nd 1940. tere perth — Post ty 
4 “ Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
New York, U.S.A. Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone : THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 camer ees: som. 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND ROMSEY 


COWESFIELD ESTATE, WITH ABOUT 1,689 ACRES 








THE PRINCIPAL LOTS 
comprise 
SIX DAIRY AND 
MIXED FARMS 
ACRES 
Upper Cowesfield Farm 213 
Rowdens Farm 205 
New Manor Farm 155 
Lower Cowesfield Farm 135 
Dairy House Farm 80 


Manor Farm 38 


Small Holdings. Bae : 
ROWDENS FARM. NEW MANOR FARM. 


TWO SECONDARY RESIDENCES 


THE MALTINGS, a picturesque old-fashioned house, with 4 acres adjoining Cowesfield Green. THE MANOR FARM HOUSE, Cowesfield Green 


Numerous Cottages. 


Accommodation Land. 


500 ACRES OF 
STANDING TIMBER 
including 


Oak, Ash and Larch. 


Also 
COWESFIELD HOUSE, ee 
standing in a fine Park. , = eee masts 
MANOR COTTAGE, LOWER COWESFIELD COTTAGE. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION in ABOUT 50 LOTS, 
at the RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, on MARCH 14th, at 2 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. JAMES TURNER & SON, & WHITEHOUSE, 8, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Land Agent: Mr. JAMES G. W. BARKER, 39, Maddox Street, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


PORT LYMPNE ESTATE 


French House, near Hythe 


Magnificent views across the Romney Marshes and the English Channel. 





A perfectly restored and modernised Tudor 

Cottage with oak half timbering, mullioned 

and lattice glazed windows, massive oak 

beams and interior timbering, open brick 
fireplaces. 


Great Hall (20ft. by 18ft.) with finely raftered ' : 
= ll roof, dining lounge, morning room, 7 bedrooms, ——— d — 
| “ _ 3 bathrooms. 5 ia es aes be mT ii s 
sully sab ae, ‘il lll 
é HE HIS |) Central Heating. Electric Light. Ree Se 2S ; 
| Company’s Water. 
Court Yard. Garage for 2 cars. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS AND GARDENS 
forming a natural setting and with full South 
view. 
is . TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FROM THE 25th MARCH 
mm Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Major F. W. BUTLER, 
. Estate Offices, 86, High Street, Hythe, Kent. (29,043.) 


' _ 
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Telephone Nos. : NIC ‘HO | AS Telegraphic Addresses : 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ** Nicholas, Reading.’”’ 
(Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 9 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. ] 





0293 
Regent - 3377 











FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE, AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ON THE WELL-WOODED BERKSHIRE CHILTERN HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 
HILLS Huntere ombe Golf Course, 2 miles; Reading, 8 miles (London 40 minutes); Henley, 


6 miles. South Oxon Hunt. Entire quiet. South aspect; views. 


Between Henley (3 miles), Wargrave (24 miles) and Maidenhead (4 miles). P a 
Golf at Temple vr Huntercombe. 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON BEAUTIFUL WOODED CHILTERNS 


. a ar 











AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE A CHARMING HENRY VIIth MANOR HOUSE 


(Carefully modernised and in sunny setting). 


ENTRANCE AND PANELLED HALLS. 


HALL. CLOAKROOM. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. ae 
: ye ee . A FINE DRAWING ROOM (26ft. by 21ft.). BEAMED DINING ROOM. 
9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. . Geers . 
3 BATHROOMS GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with Staff Sitting Room (would make a Study). 
0 DB LUUMS. 8 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 


PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARD, A WOODLAND DELL, MEADOWLAND 
LOVELY GARDEN 





5% po AND OVER 50 ACRES OF MEADOWLAND. 
WAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Stabling. Garages (for 3 cars). Main Water and Electric Light. Central Heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 OR 4 CARS. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR —— ON LEASE (with or without 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 

















Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. { 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 4 
45 MILES SOUTH, ON EDGE OF OLD-WORLD COUNTRY TOWN 
SUSSEX BORDERS; ON HIGH GROUND WITH GOOD VIEWS TO THE WEST. | 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE \ GARAGE. 
dating from 1766 ‘. Ns STABLING AND ROOMS. 
of pleasing elevation in mellowed brick, , . COTTAGE. 
with mahogany doors, old staircase and i 
other features, but with central heating, WELL-TIMBERED GROUN DS zt 
electric light and main water installed and bs 
PARK-LIKE LAND. 3 
12 BEDROOMS, About 
BATHROOMS 50 ACRES 
AND FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 
FURNISHED 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


30 MILES NORTH WEST SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and the Coast. London about an hour. On rising ground 
with pleasant view to Chanctonbury Ring. 





of London near quiet village, on rising ground. Pleasant view. 











A BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE A STONE. oe ‘oman IN SMALL PARK 
in excellent preservation with interesting beams; panelling and other features; with modern conveniences installed, 11-12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
carefully modernised in every detail with fitted basins and main services. 9-10 bed- rooms, 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and lovely musie room (45ft. long), STABLING. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. GROUNDS. 
Charming GROUNDS, with good tennis court, play room, swimming pool, ete. FOR SALE WITH OVER 100 ACRES 
UNFURNISHED WITH NEARLY 5 ACRES owing to unexpected circumstances. 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWorTH & CO, 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





SMALL COTSWOLD ESTATE 


In the centre of the Heythrop Hunt 


Charming Cotswold 
Manor House of 
moderate size, 

4 reception, 8 princi- 
pal, 5 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Excellent water 
supply. 
Bailiff’s house. 
First-class farm of 
about 383 acres, 
Up-to-date Farm- 
house and buildings, 
Several good cottages. 
Possession of Manor 
and grounds: farm 
as let on yearly tenaney. 


FREEHOLD £8,500 









ABOUT 415 ACRES. 
Agents : Messis. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


28,604.) 





5 MILES FROM GUILDFORD 


On a well-known Surrey Green. 


Occupying a_ fine 

position facing South 

with views to. the 
hills. 


The Tudor Residence, 
built of timber and 
brick with old tiled 
roof, Lounge hall, 
dining room, sitting 
room, 5 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Views over adjoining Golf Course. Occupying a choice position 


The Modern Brick 
and Tile Residence 
is situate 400ft. up 
facing south. It 
stands about 150ft. 
back from the road 
and contains : Lounge 
and 2 reception, & 
hed and 3 bathrooms, 
Modern Central 
Heating System. 
Companies’ — electric 
light, power, gas and 
water: main drainage. 
Garage for 2) cars, 
Grass tennis court, 
rock garden, waterfall, 
herbaceous — borders, 
vegetable garden, 


ABOUT 2% ACRES. To be Sold Freehold 


Or would be Let Furnished or Unfurnished 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,48%.) 


LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


High position. Amidst delightful country 20 miles S. of London. 





Agents: 





Anexceptionally well- 
appointed Country 
House which has been 
the subiect of a con- 
siderable expenditure 
recently. It contains 
4 reception rooms, 
11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


Company’s electric 


Partial Central heat- light, water = and 
ing, Co.’s electricity, drainage, 
gas bags he ved 3 main Central Heating. 
yea Stabling and Garage 
nala . >’ jepe 
Grass tennis court, csioaescisblazin 


kitchen garden of _ 2o0r 3 Cottages. 
4 Acre; paddock, Very charming Gar- 


dens and Grounds, 





spinney. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES FOR SALE 
Hunting. Golf. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,842.) 


For Sale Freehold. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. 





Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,001.) 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


ON SANDY SOIL IN WEST SUSSEX 


FACING SOUTH WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 





2) miles from Midhurst. Easy reach of Petersfield, 
Haslemere and the West Sussex Coast. 
Amidst beautiful unspoilt surroundings, forming part 
of Cowdray Park Estate, 
THE ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE 
of singularly attractive design. is very convenient and 
easily run. There are 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion, loggia and up-to-date domestic offices with 
new “ Esse” cooker; maids’ sitting-room. 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. 
water supply. 
DETACHED GARAGE. 
Matured Gardens and Picturesque Woodland 
Plantation. 


Main 





3 ACRES FREEHOLD po 
An adjoining Farm of 55 ACRES could be purchased : 
if required, subject to present tenancy. A Cottage & E. i 
nearby is also available. 5 .§ | 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 
Sole Agents: F. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 
NEAR LEWES AND GLYNDEBOURNE. 
A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


of distinctive character and charm 


Regent 2481. 


L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


IN AN OXFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 


6 MILES FROM BANBURY. 


THE HOME OF AN EMINENT 
PORTRAIT ARTIST 
Stone-built in the Elizabethan and Georgian periods. Rich 
in contemporary features. Restored and modernised at 
considerable cost. Peaceful situation in quiet old square. 
Fine hall with XVIIth Century staircase, dining and 
drawing rooms, studio with north lights, 8 bedrooms, 
nursery, bathroom and dressing room. Ideal for medium 
sized family. 
Main drainage. 
Gas and water, 
GARAGE. STABLES. 
Unusually good COTTAGE with 6 rooms and bathroom. 
LOVELY WALLED-IN GARDENS 
(centuries old), 
OUTSIDE STUDIO 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2% ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE 


L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


SURREY AND HANTS Borders 


300ft. up, between Farnham and Basingstoke. 
37 miles London, 





CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
in the “* Modern Georgian ” style, approached by a long 
drive. Artistically decorated, luxuriously appointed and 
in perfect order, Very attractive pillared hall with marble 
floor; 3reception withoak floors, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 


One hour London on Southern Electric. 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED HOUSE 


of “ MODERN GEORGIAN ” architecture, built about 
35 years. Galleried lounge hall, 3 reception ; staircase, 
panelling, floorsand doorsin oak. Eight bedrooms, 3 bath- 


rooms, kitchen with ** Esse’ cooker, staff sitting room. Central 


Main electric light and power. Cos water. 


Central heating. Co.'s electricity, heating throughout, 


All main services. Central heating. Basins in bedrooms. Hot and cold water in bedrooms, 
In perfect order. 
LARGE GARAGE. 

TWO VERY FINE COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 
NEARLY SIX ACRES 
PRICE REDUCED FOR QUICK SALE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Splendid) Outbuildings, 
2 GARAGES. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
14 Acres of Woodland and Large Paddock Let for 
£20 a year. 
FOR SALE WITH 29 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & House, 40, 


Agents: F. - 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 


Piccadilly, W.1. 


Co., Sackville 
2481. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 








THIS 
PICTURESQUE 
MODERN HOUSE 
with well-proportioned rooms 
HALL (about 29ft. by 16ft.) 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(All with Southern aspect) 
7 or 10 BEDROOMS. 


> BATHROOMS and OFFICES 


Central Heating. Electric Light. 


Inspected and Recommended Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND LEWES 


IN A CHOICE SITUATION WITHIN 40 MINUTES OF LONDON. 
TO BE SOLD 





GOOD STABLING. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 


LODGE and COTTAGE. 


LOVELY GROUNDS 


extending to about 


22% ACRES 


FREEHOLD £3,750 


Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.1. (C.31, 941.) (REGent 82°22.) 





inexpensive of upkeep; shady lawns, 
beautiful woodlands, tennis lawn, rose 
gardens, walled kitchen garden ; the whole 





NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Iu delightful old-world Village, about 25 miles main line station. 


An Interesting Old Priory 





SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL 
$ EXCELLENT RECEPTION ROOMS. 
6 PRINCIPAL AND 4 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS 


DANCE HALL, 4 BATHROOMS. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
1// Cocs services Central Heating. 
Open fireplaces and other characteristic features. 


GARAGES, 


BEAUTIFULLY MATURED GROUNDS 
laid out with sweeping lawns, flower gardens, tennis courts, ancient yew 
hedges, kitchen garden, orchard and a 9-acre Paddock; in all about 


13 ACRES 


One of the choicest Medium-sized Properties 
at present in the Market 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 
Recommended by the Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SW.  (4.50,454.) 


(REGent 8222.) 


STABLING, ENTRANCE LODGE. 


HEREFORD AND GLOS. BORDERS 
Commanding magnificent views of the Cotswold Hills. 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE OF 
HISTORIC INTEREST 






FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


This fine old red brick House containing many Tudor features. 





tet 
ARES? 


ENTRANCE AND DINING HALL with fine oak staircase. 
GREAT HALL or DRAWING ROOM 
(panelled with old oak, with original stone fireplace). 
12 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS, 
and EXCELLENT OFFICES with SERVANTS’ HALL, ete. 
Main Electric Light. 


Central Heating. (Good Water Supply. 


STABLING FOR 9. GARAGES. 
Large Studio with North light. Gardener’s Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


with tennis courts, produetive kitchen garden, orchard and pasture land ; 
in all about 


18 ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £5,000 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(W.21,988.) (REGent 3222.) 





BETWEEN HORSHAM AND GUILDFORD 


FOR SALE 
\ CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 
ABOUT 41% ACRES 


PICTURESQUE BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
approached by long drive. 
Lounge hall, 4 well-appointed reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms, complete offices, 


Central Co.'s Own 
Heating. Water. Electrivitu. 
GARAGE, 


STABLING, 3 COTTAGES. 


FARMERY and Outbuildings. 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


flower and rock gardens, well-stocked kitchen garden, and 
well-watered pasture land. 


Recommended from personal inspection by the Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S WA. (€.49,316.) 


(REGent 8222.) 





A LUXURIOUS ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE 
BENTLEY HOUSE, HALLAND, SUSSEX 


(lose to the Village. t miles from Uckfield. 
6 miles from Lewes. 
& bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Complete domestic offices. 


Cocs electricity. (flood water supply. Modern drainage. 


GARAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS, 
In all about 84 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
OR WOULD BE LET ON, LEASE. 


Jeint Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, WA. (MAY fair 6341.) 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(REGent 8222). 


(C48, 879.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 











BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF 


er eee 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 
THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





~opaed: 


EXECUTORS’ SALE 











Fine Elizabethan Replica 
well-appointed and modernised with 
Main Electricity and Water. 

Central Heating. 
4 reception, dozen bedrooms, 

Dry soil. South aspect. 
Woods 130 Acres 
House and small area might be sold separately. 

Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER.  (16,957.) 


bathrooms. 








Just available 
BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY 


In greatly sought-after district, where Country Houses 
are seldom available. Capital hunt ing centre 





FIRST-RATE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE IN NORFOLK. 





Charming Old House of William 
and Mary Period 


fitted with every modern comfort and convenience 
one could desire; main electricity, central heating, 
fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms, etc. ; 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Stabling. Garages. 
SQUASH COURT. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
In a Peaceful Old-World Setting 
formed by the well-timbered, matured grounds of 7Acres 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (c.632.) 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE IN TUDOR 
STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 
pleasantly placed in well-timbered Gardens, approached 
by a carriage drive with Lodges. It has 4 reception, 
about 15 bedrooms, 4+ bathrooms, complete offices. 
Well-appointed and thoroughly up-to-date. 

2 FARMS. SEVERAL COTTAGES. 

The land lies compactly, a River. 

Good Shooting available 


and is bounded by 
locally. 
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183 ACRES 


Very Moderate Price for Quick Sale. 





WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 


In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester, finely placed for Hunting. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE OF COTSWOLD 
TYPE 


4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. 
Central Heating. 


Excellent Pasture Fields and 
MODEL FARMERY 
including modern cowhouse, dairy, 
40 ACRES 
Would be Sold with less land if required. 
(17, 156.) 


ete. 


sole Agents, as above. 








FRANCIS HORNOR 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. 
or OSBORN and 


and SON, Queen Street, Norwich ; 
MERCER. as above. (16,567.) 








Old-World Residence in Wilts 


Close to the Downs, near Salisbury. 


It dates back about 250 years. 


3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Up-to-date. 


STABLING. CHARMING GARDENS. 


Trout Fishing in Avon 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER, (M. 2140.) 

















PRE REVI ie 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
; Central 9344 (6 lines). 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


26, Dover Street, W.| 


Regent 5681 (2 lines). 


LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 











WENTWORTH, SURREY 


On one of the most Delightful Sites. 


2 Reception. 6 Bedrooms. 3 Bath rooms. 


Central Heating. Co.’s Services. 2 Garages. 


Natural garden with stream and fine trees. 


3 ACRES 


To be Let Unfurnished or For Sale. 


Details from the Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





DECIGHTFUL PROPERTY for SALE, within 
walking distance of Newbury (main line to London) ; 
(quiet gee high up, facing south, with good views: 
compact, labour-saving house in perfect condition through- 
it; 5 beds, bath (h. and c.), 2 reception, cloaks (h. and c.), 
dern offices; all main services; garage; lovely garden, 
nnis lawn, fine old trees, orchard.—-A. W. NEATE & SONS, 
state Agents, Newbury. 





OMERSET (354 miles from County Town of Taunton : 
ideal sporting centre).—-To be LET, delightful COL NTRY 
RESIDENCE, in perfect repair, newly fitted throughout : 


UFFOLK (in extremely pleasant rural part).—Modern 
COUNTRY HOUSE, with main water and electric light : 





hall, 2 large reception, loggia, kitehen, ete., 4 beds, bath ~ . : Pag ye 3 sameness 
(h. and ¢.): weaeae attractive grounds, ? Acre, Cost £1,500, 2 Teception, 9 bed and dressing hie sco vi a 
but accept £1,000 quick Sale-—BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Sudbury heating, main electricity and water : gar e, stab ing, ms ; 

Suffolk. *> cottage. Rent £200,—ARTHUR W. PARKER & CO., Agents, 


53. East Street, Taunton. 





THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTY OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
THE OLD AND HISTORIC CITY OF ST. ALBANS 


A CHOICE MEDIUM RESIDENCE in a most get-at-able neighbourhood. with excellent motoring roads and express service to Town (about half-an-hour), 
recently thoroughly overhauled and ready for occupation. 


IN 

















THE PROPERTY 


For full particulars apply, Box “‘ A.562” c/o Counrry Liré Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


The Owner is having to Sell owing to necessary removal to another part of the countiy. 


The HOUSE is of modern lay-out and 
easily worked, with 1 Acre of Garden. 
It can be easily run with two domestic 
helps and gardener-chauffeur. 
There are 4 reception rooms, cloakroom 
and maids’ sitting room, 5 principal bed- 
rooms and dressing room and 2 bathroonis, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 lavatories, cellar, 
and usual pantries. 


Coke hot-water boiler, with 2 radiators for 
eating. 
Gas cooker and gas fires throughout. 


The Garden contains tennis lawn, 
houses and fruit orchard. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS ani Wash. 
FOR SALE (or would be Let). 


The very moderate price asked 
is £3,250 


IS FREEHOLD AND THE RATEABLE VALUE IS £116 PER ANNUM. 


green- 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Protected by Delightful Woodland. 


23% 





UTIFULLY APPOINTED RESI 
. Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards room, 
hasins). 4 bathrooms every modern comfort. 
Cottages, Lodge, ete. Exceptionally 
Hard and grass tennis courts, kitehen 


11 hed (fit 
Grarages 


beautiful Grounds 





SURREY 
PRIVATE WAY TO GOLF COURSE. 


1} miles Station, h-hourly service to London in 1 hour, 


WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES, RUN BY 
STAFF OF THREE. 
Passenger lift. Central heating. Main Services. 


12 bed, 4 bath, 3 reception rooms, 
GARAGE, STABLING., 
COTTAGE. 
TERRACED GARDENS, 

SWIMMING POOL. 
AND TENNIS COURTS. 
Paddock, Woodland. 


GRASS 


HARD 








RURAL SURREY 


22 miles South, 300ft. up, amidst attractive surroundings. 






OR SALE.—A very comfortable MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, in first-rate order and replete with all 
up-to-date conveniences, 10 bed and dressing rooms, in- 
cluding nursery suite, 3 bathrooms, panelled entrance hall with 
gallery, 3 reception rooms. New central heating, main water 
and gas, electric light from private plant, 2 Garages, 3 
Cottages, Lovely old gardens, walled kitchen garden and 








garden, orchard, ete 
mddock. In all abo Acres, Further land an 
IN ALL ABOUT 35 ACRES 17 ACRES PRICE £6,500 adjoining Varm aa shes ie label ee tae ae 
Highly recommended by Owner's Agents: GEORGE desired, making a total area of 112 Acres. 
PROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W 1. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 
(A. 2753.) (c. 1627.) 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1646.) 
geod AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Givm 
RUGBY, CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 





AND MIDHURST 


hour from London, 


HASLEMERE 


(Betirven Quiet rural situation au 





XVIth CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
With panoramic views over some of the loveliest scenery in 
the South of England. 
2-3 sitting rooms. 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Cols electric light and power, 


Centeal heating. 
Gardener's Cottage. Small Barn, ete. 





AND READING 


Easy daily reach of Town 


BASINGSTOKE 


(Between). Lovely rural district, 


O° FASHIONED RESIDENCE, modernised 
and in excellent order, 3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms 
and bathroom, Centralheating throughout ; own lighting. 
Garage: Stabling for 3 and harness room, Well matured 
gardens, orchard and paddock, About 5 ACRES. 


PRICE £2,500; or £2,600 FURNISHED 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 


(L.R. 19,524.) 


(vents: 
Place, S.W.1. 





SOUTH DOWNS 


In a quiet old-world Village a few miles from the sea. 


XV TH CENTURY COTTAGE RESI- 

DENCE, of picturesque elevation: recently 
restored and enjoying far-reaching views, 2 sitting rooms, 
$ bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Main water and electricity. 





ONE HOUR NORTH 


Fine Hunting centre. 


By express trains. 





OVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. _ in 

well-timbered Grounds and Parkland, the whole in 

exceptional condition, Large hall, 3 reception, 9 bed- 
rooms, day and night nurseries and 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main electric light. 








hitch ag Pigg ob ol aed an sais Gardens of simple charm in keeping with the house. Splendid Stabling and Outbuildings. 
boating and bathing lake: in all 13° ACRES. £1,650 FREEHOLD Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JAMES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 1 YEAR STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's (LR. 12,250.) 
$4, St. James's Place, S.W.1 (LR. 14.881.) Place, S.W. (L.R. 19,317.) 
— CONSTABLE & MAUDE 
Grosvenor 2252 
Pan ng, COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 














A LOVELY OLD SUSSEX 
MANOR HOUSE 


views, 2 miles from a main line station 


Fajoying firme 
and recently the subject of a large expenditure, 





bedrooms (several 
Company's water, electric light 
central heating. SUPERLOR COTTAGE, 


Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 11 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 
and power ; 
GARAGES AND STABLING. 
houses suitable = for conversion, BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS, woodland and paddock ; in all about 


43 or 200 ACRES. LOW PRICE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Picturesque  oas 





REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED. 


NEW FOREST 


Within a few minutes of the Coast and Yachting 
Centres. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 
SECLUDED AND APPROACHED BY A 
DRIVE. 
HALL. 
4 RECEPTION AND BILLIARDS ROOMS. 
14 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
MODERN OFFICES. 


Every comfort and convenience. 


ANY 


COTTAGE, 
FARMERY. 


2 LODGES. 

GARAGE. 

BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS 
AND PASTURE 


23% ACRES 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





NORTH DEVON COAST 
AN UNIQUE ESTATE WITH LONG SEA 
FRONTAGE. 


e 





DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
secluded in lovely country. 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Electric lighting. Ample water. 
GARAGES. STABLING. BATHING POOL. 
Beautiful Gardens and Woodland. 

100 ACRES. £6,000 
All details from: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount 
Street, W.i. 


Entirely 























ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
MY DDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 














EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 











DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


P.A.h., 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 





ANTED TO PURCHASE, in the West Country, 
Somerset preferred, an AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
PERTY of from 200-300 Acres, together with a Gentleman's 
House, not too large, say about 8 bedrooms; in a good 
hunting district—Write to “BR.” c/o MAPLE & CO., 9, 
Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1, 
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Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.’”’ 





HAYWARDS HEATH 


London only 45 minutes by electric trains 


NEAR THE DORSET COASTj 


4 miles from Dorchester. 





N UNIQUELY-SITUATED. PROPERTY, 
commanding magnificent views of the South Downs. 
Cleverly designed House of Tudor character, in first-rate 
order. Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main Electricity and Water. 

GARAGE (for 2). 
Well-planned Gardens on a Southern slope, 

kitchen garden ; in all about 1 Acre. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Golf. Riding. Hunting. 
Recommended from versonal knowledge by CURTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WL. (16,496.) 


with productive 





MALL SPO RTING ESTATE b in autifully situated 


in favourite district. 


Tudor style Residence. Lounge 


hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Good 


Central Heating. 


Water Supply. Electric Light. 


GARAGES and useful Outbuildings. 
Several Cottages and Home Farm, let with over 350 Acres 


at £300 p.a. The 


Estate 


extends to nearly 400 Acres, 


including some valuable woodland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Or the Mansion would be Let Unfurnished. 


Confid ently a de 
,» Mount Street, Ww. 


1 by CURTIS & HENSON, 


(16,450.) 





IN UNSPOILT KENT 


London about 32 miles. 





Near the picturesque Village of Penshurst, adjoining the 
stately Park of Penshurst Place. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, having inter- 
esting associations and in first-rate order throughout. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, long gallery or ballroom, 
tl bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 

LODGE. STABLING. GARAGE. Chauffeur’s Flat. 
Beautiful Gardens, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton: in 
all about 11 Acres. Hunting and Golf. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR TO LET 


UNFURNISHED 
Further partic oe = URTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, ol. (15,52 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





ON THE HILLS. 


BETWEEN 


DORKING AND GUILDFORD 





TO BE LET 
FREEHOLD MIGHT BE 


Full details, apply Sole Agents : 


In a beautiful position 


with unspoiled views 
over undulating and 
richly wooded country. 


Distinctive and sump- 


tuously appointed 
MANOR HOUSE 
Style Residence, on 2 


floorsonly ; 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, sun room. 
Main electric light and 
water. Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 

Unusually attractive 
gardens, woodlands and 
grassland ; in all about 


{6 ACRES 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 
SOLD. 
RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 


3, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN 


Superbly appointed 
RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 
in a lovely setting. 
11 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. 

3 reception rooms, 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. 
Cottage. 
Beautifully wooded 
garden and grounds. 


About 10 ACRES 


Garages. 





Full details, apply 


TO BE LET 
FREEHOLD WOULD BE 
Owner’s Agents : 


A GLORIOUS POSITION 


ON THE FRINGE OF DARTMOOR 





FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 


SOLD. 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 








!RESIDDER & CO., 77, 


*Phone: 
’Grams: 


Grosvenor 2861. 
**Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





UNEXPECTEDLY IN MARKET THROUGH WAR. 
Hunting with the Leconfield and Cowdray. 


Fishing in Arun and Rother. 


WEST SUSSEX 
beautiful position ; protected by large Estates. Lovely 
outlook. Charming COUNTRY RESIDENCE; lounge 
hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. Main elec- 
tricity ; estate water; telephone. Garages; stabling; 
cowstalls. Delightful terraced and other gardens, tennis 
lawn and 4 enclosures of excellent grassland. 16 Acres. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,651.) 


16 ACRES 
(between Ashford, Cante Tbury 
and Folkestone), — QUEEN 
ANNE FARMHOUSE; 3sitting rooms, bathroom, 4—5 bed- 
rooms, Garage. Farmery. Pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
orchard and 14 Acres of pasture. 





£1,100. 


KENT HILLS 


(16,511.) 





South Audley Street, W.1. 


COTSWOLDS 


5 miles Kemble 





TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 


south 


Junction (14 hours London). 


TYPICAL COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 


modernised regardless of expense and in excellent order. 
2-3 sitting, bathroom, 4-5 bedrooms. 


Telephone. 


(with flat over). 
Farmbuildings. 


Pretty gardens, orchard, 


Excellent water. 


Fine old Barn. 


Main electricity. 


Garage for 3 


5 acres woodlands (good timbe r), 


IS acres ready for seeding, the remainder FIN OLD 
PASTURE, part intersected by 
TROUT STREAM. 42 ACRES 
QUICK SALE DESIRED. OFFER INVITED 
Audley Street, W.1. (20,170.) 











Telegrams: 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines.) 





WARWICK AND BICESTER HUNTS. 
TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


Near Kineton, Leamington and Banbury. 
” 





A LOVELY LITTLE QUEEN 


ANNE 


COTSWOLD HOUSE 


OFF 





























Stone-built ; tiled roof. Near kennels. Hall, 3 reception 
voms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, offices. Central heating. 
Jlectric ‘ity. 12 loose boxes garages; outbuildings ; 
vttage. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, tennis court, ete. 


14 ACRES FREEHOLD 





'URNER Lorp & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


TOOft. up. 


3 BEDROOMS, 
TTING 
KITCHEN, 


LARGE SI 


PRETTY 


PANELLING. 





A QUAIN 


Septic drainage. 


T OLD VILLAGE. 





Good views. 





BATHROOM, 
ROOM, 

ETC, 
GARDEN. 


Water laid on. 











INE OLD STAIRCASE. 


Electricity. 


FREEHOLD 


WITH 


ADJOINING COTTAGE (LET). 


TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





IN AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
















SHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT, me ar GOLF 


NSIVE 
6 Gearecies with cee 
long, dining room, 
main water, central 


FREEHOLD. 
Mount Street, London, W.1. 


COURSE; 400ft. up, south aspect ; 
VLEWS of Downs and Forest).- 
2 bathrooms, drawing room 380ft. 
cloakroom, maids’ room, offices ; 
heating, electricity. 

2 ACKES. 
TURNER Lorpd & RANSOM, 127, 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND 


WILSON & CO. 


AGENTS AND 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 








jaa ae & 


x oe io 


and appointments of the finest quality ; 
11 bedrooms 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
remarkably 
England. Income £250 p.a. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
WILson & Co., 


Sole Agents: 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SUSSEX 





wld“ iti 5 SBA Sam Sg 


PERFECT GEORGIAN REPLICA set within 200-Acre Estate. 

main water, electricity, central heating. 
Home Farm ; 
beautiful property, with the finest collection of trees in the South of 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 


. Oe : a? 












Fes Na Seay 
Fittings GENTLEMAN'S 

Bucklebury 
rooms ; 
Gardens and Meadows. 


several Cottages. A 





Sole 


HIGH GROUND BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING 


Common (ideal for hacking). 
main electricity and water. 


Agents: 





FARMHOUSE of the Georgian Period, adjoining 
6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 4 reception 
Garage ; Farmery; Stabling for 6. Inexpensive 


£4,750 WITH 21 ACRES. 
WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE & CO., iu 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 





SUSSEX 


In a delightful district within easy reach of the Coast. On 
high ground with fine views 





AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
with IL bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
Co.'s Electricity and Water. 

GARAGE, STABLING. COTTAGES. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
with fine vew hedges, tennis and croquet lawns, excellent 

farm buildings ; in all about 
120 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


MAPLE & CO., 


rooms, 


Agents: as above. 





SURREY 


Only 9 miles out, close to several Golf Courses and Wimbledon 
Common and Richmond Park. 





= ~ : x < 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
specially built and well planned. Fine lounge, dining room, 
study, excellent offices with maids’ sitting room, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main Services. 
HEATED GARAGE for 2 ears. 
CHARMING GARDEN 
with tennis and other lawns, rockery, etc. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
OR LET UNFURNISHED 








Agents: MAPLE & Co0., as above. 


CHILTERN HILLS 


7TO00ft. up in a fine protected position with extensive views. 
An ideal country retreat. 





FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
approached by a long carriage drive, and containing: 
Large hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing roonis, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, compact offices, 
Company’s electric light, partial central heating, modern 
comforts. 
SPACIOUS GARAGE. 


A FINE 


2 COTTAGES. STABLING, ete. 
Delightful Grounds of 7 or 39 Acres 


Highly recommended by MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. 








PENSAX COURT, ABBERLEY. 
(15 miles from Worcester and 28 from Birmingham.) 
T? BE LET, from March 25th, 1940. This very 
attractive medium-sized COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in 
an unspoilt, bracing locality with beautiful outlook and good 
social and sporting amenities. 7 best bed and dressing rooms 
and maids’ rooms, 4 reception rooms, usual offices, ete. 
Delightful grounds with lake, inexpensive of upkeep ; walled 
garden. Stabling and garage accommodation ; Farmery ; 
3 Cottages and 40 Acres of rich pasture land. 
Apply: G. HERBERT BANKS, F.A. Worcester Street, 
Kidderminster. 





UCKS-OXON BORDERS.—XVitn CENTURY 


RESIDENCE. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms: Garages, ete. 14 Acres, Main services; accessible 
position. Price £1,600 for quick Sale-——Apply: WILLIAM 
WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. (Tel.: Slo 8141.) 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 





WENEA SALMON FISHERY, CO. DONEGAL. 

BEATS to LET, monthly, for June, July, August and 
September ; one beat still available for May. On beats that 
remain unlet, Daily Tickets at £1 per rod will be issued. 
Fishing strictly preserved. Good rough shooting obtainable 
in neighbourhood. Beautiful seenery.—Apply SECRETARY, 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries Branch, 3, Kildare 
Place, Dublin. 





O LET (at Oxted, Surrey).—-SHOOTING over 600 Acres, 

Pheasants, Partridges, Woodcock, Wild Duck, Hares. 

Keeper in residence.—Particulats from D. H, JOHN, Seripta 
House, Oxted, 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, SMALL TRAINING 
ESTABLISHMENT or FARM, on Cotswolds, suitable 
as such, House, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 6 to 8 bedrooms. 
Outbuildings, and 100 to 200 Acres of grassland. 
Apply, Capt. R. BLUNT, ¢/o JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, 
Cirencester, 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|I. 
Business Established over 100 years. 











STUD FARM FOR SALE 





BETWEEN LINGFIELD AND 
EAST GRINSTEAD 


$Oft, up, facing South. Quiet Private Road. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER 


TELEPHONE. 


> RECEPTION 

* BEDROOMS, 2 

2 LAVATORIES, 
MAIDS’ SETTING 


ROOMS, 
BATHROOMS, 
KITCHEN AND SCULLERY, 
ROOM, LARDER AND PANTRY. 

GARAGE FOR 2. 
FENNIS LAWN. PRETTY 
SMALL WOOD EACH SIDE. 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £3,800 


Owner’s Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 
2, Mount Street, London, W.1. (7 ¢/.: 


GARDEN. 


Gros, 2252.) 








NORTHUMBERLAND 





On the fringe of WOOLER in beautiful Glendale Valley. 
DETACHED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


known as 


“MILLVALE,” WOOLER. 
3 reception, 6 bed, bathroom, kitchen (Triplex range), ete. 
Garage 3 cars; 2loose boxes. Main water and electricity. 
Matured walled-in flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
Early Possession. For Sale at reasonable price. 
Apply, DEES & THOMPSON, Solicitors, 








40, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Tel.: 22351.) 


LADY JAMES DOUGLAS, 
who is giving up breeding, is desirous of DISPOSING of 
her well-known 





HARWOOD STUD FARM 
| 

as a “ going concern.” 

The Property comprises: 
ABOUT 115 ACRES OF PAPDOCKS (freehold). 
ABOUT 50 BOXES, besides STALLION BOXES, 
and all other necessary buildings. 
ALSO 4 COTTAGES. 
The whole in first-class order, 


(4 more cottages could be included if desired.) } 


THE BLOODSTOCK consists of : 
8 BROOD MARES. 
3 TWO-YEAR-OLD FILLIES. 
3 WELL-BRED YEARLINGS. 


HARWOOD LODGE 


is also for SALE, subject to the existing tenancy thereof. 


Apply to: Major H. C. BOOTH, Harwood Stud, 
Woolton Hill, Newbury. 
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“4 gg ‘eo d HN Telephone No.: 
: en esdo ‘ : 
‘omen . * e Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PORTSMOUTH. 
ORIGINAL QUEEN ANNE MILL HOUSE and about 420 ACRES 


The grounds are intersected by the 
3 SITTING ROOMS. Mill Stream, which is a delightful 
feature. 
STUDY. 


7 BEDROOMS. OLD WATER MILL. 


BATHROOM. SMALL FARMERY. 


3 SERVICE COTTAGES. 


Electricity, Main water and - . 
rhe remainder of the estate is let at 
gas available, 


PER £477 ANNUM 









FOR SALE FREEHOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Agents: Messrs. FRANK STUBBS & SON, Bishops Waltham, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Te/.: Mayfair 6341. (62,000.) 





GEORGIAN OR OTHER SIMPLE TYPE OF HOUSE 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WITHIN AN HOUR-AND-QUARTER’S TRAIN JOURNEY OF LONDON WITH GOOD SERVICE. 


DISTRICTS PREFERRED: SUSSEX (especially round Lewes); HANTS (Alton, Odiham); or BERKS (in the Reading, Newbury, Basingstoke triangle). 
7-8 BEDROOMS AND ENOUGH LAND FOR PRIVACY. 


UP TO £6,000—£7,000 WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE PLACE IN GOOD ORDER 
GENUINE AND VERY ACTIVE BUYER WAITING 


Please send full particulars with photographs to Mrs, * G.P.”", c/o Joun D. Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, (Usual commission required.) 





The subject of illustrated articles in “ Country Life.” TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD. 


ON THE BORDERS OF SOMERSET, GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE 


ONLY AN HOUR AND 40 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS SERVICE AND CONVENIENT FOR THE WEST AND MIDLANDS. 


300ft. up on sandy soil, commanding lovely Central heating, Electric light. 


panoramic views. Main water supply. 


LOVELY TERRACED 
GARDENS. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 
FARMHOUSE AND 5 COTTAGES, 
BEAUTIFUL OLD TITHE BARN, 

GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 


THIS HISTORIC PROPERTY 
comprises a beautiful 


TUDOR AND JACOBEAN 
HOUSE 


with The property extends to over 250 ACRES 

(of which about 30 Acres are woodland). 

The Residence, with about 8 Acres and 

4 cottages, are in hand—the remainder is 
Let at about £276 p.a. 


15 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 

HALL AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND LIBRARY. 


Hunting with the Beaufort and Avon Vale 
Packs. Several Golf Courses within an 
easy drive. 





FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (72,456.) 


NEWBURY DISTRICT 


WITHIN 2 MILES OF A STATION AND 5 MILES OF NEWBURY. 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY OF ABOUT 67 ACRES 


together with a most 





ATTRACTIVE HOUSE WITH 13 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Central heating. Main electric light and power. 
GARAGES. STABLING. MODEL HOME FARM AND 3 GOOD COTTAGES. 
ORNAMENTAL STREAM-FED LAKE AND BEAUTIFUL OAK WOODLANDS. CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS 
CONVENIENT FOR HUNTING, FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (10,677.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SOUTHAMPTON: 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. I OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
1T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, ow ga LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC, HAMBRO. BOURNEMOU TH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DERBYSHIRE 


ON THE STAFFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


6 MILES FROM DERBY. 2 MILES FROM BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
THE WELL KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


EGGINTON ESTATE 


including the 
ADAM PERIOD RESIDENCE, “ EGGINTON HALL,” 


containing 
“0 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 5 RECEPTION ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES. STABLING., GARAGES. SQUASH COURT, 
7-ACRE LAKE, MATURED GROUNDS. 


15 ACRES. 


ELEVEN DAIRY FARMS 


WITH EXCELLENT HOUSES AND AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS. 4 SMALL HOLDINGS. 112 
AND BUILDING SITES. 


ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION LANDS 


NEARLY THE WHOLE OF EGGINTON VILLAGE 


29 HOUSES AND COTTAGES. SHOPS AND PREMISES. 
BAILIFF'S HOUSE, “HOLMHURST.” AGENT'S HOUSE. “ELMHURST.” 
SCHOOL HOUSE. POST OFFICE. ALLOTMENTS. 


THE FULLY LICENSED HOTEL, “EVERY ARMS” 


PLANTATIONS AND WOODLANDS 3 MILES OF FISHING RIGHTS IN RIVER DOVE. 14 MILES OF FISHING 
TRENT AND MERSEY CANAL. 


1,933 ACRES. 
RENT ROLL £3,672 per annum. 


17 ENCLOSURES OF RIGHTS IN 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN PROPERTIES, LAND AND FISHING RIGHTS. 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION in 153 Lots at THE VICTORIA HALL, ST. PETER’S CHURCHYARD, DERBY, on Thursday 


and Friday, March 28th and 29th, 1940, in Two Sessions each day, at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs, LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, and the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Situated in a choice and secluded position, about 3 miles from Beaulieu and close 


1% miles from Brockenhurst Station, with fast train service to London ; 2 miles from the 
to Southampton Water. 


coast, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
THIS PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE Soundly constructed and having oak parquet flooring to all principal rooms. 


designed and built 
for present owner's 
occupation under the 
supervision of a well- 
known architect. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 sitting- 
rooms, lounge hall, 
kitchen and offices. 


a a +4, are | 


Electric light and 
Company's water, 
Central heating 


The House is beauti- 
fully fitted with all 
up-to-date comforts 


and requirements. throughout. 

5 bedrooms,  fittcd 2 Garages, 
bathroom, lounge Workshop. Studio. 

dining room with 

folding doors, study, Matured GARDENS 
excellent domestic and GROUNDS, in- 
oftices, eluding flower and 
kitchen gardens, 


tennis lawn,paddock ; 


Garage. Electrie light, 
in all about 


gus and main water, 





- 3 ACRES 
Air-raid shelter; oak doors and flooring ; magnificent garden beautifully laid out PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER 


with tlower beds, lawns, ete. ; water garden ; about 1 ACRE in all. 
Would be LET FURNISHED for 12 months or for the duration of the war. 
For particulars and orders to view, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying an elevated position having direct access to the Forest. % miles Lyndhurst Road Station, 4 miles from Brockenhurst. 


For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, 








TO BE SOLD STABLING. 


This delightful DOUBLE GARAGE. 


HALF -TIMBERED COTTAGE- STYLE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 


Electric Light. Company's Water. 


containing : Main drainaye. Central Heating. 
10 PRINCIPAL and MAIDS' 
ee SECLUDED GARDEN 
with lawns, erazy paved forecourt, rockery, 
small kitchen garden. 


3 BATHROOMS. 
> RECEPTION ROOMS 
WELL ARRANGED DOMESTI 


OFFICES, PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 





Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Riviera Offices 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


Ken. 1490. 
; 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
NEAR CHURT VILLAGE 


Close to good bus route. 


March 2nd, 1940. 
ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 7 


h./c.3 


‘Phone: 


*Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 
Farnham 6 miles; Haslemere 6 miles. 


EASTBOURNE AND TUNBRIDGE 
c.4 


Extensive views of the Sussex Downs. 





High up. 









A CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In perfect order, standing on high ground in its own beautiful and 





secluded Grounds of about 5 Acres. 





COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Panelled hall, 3 large reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, complete offices with servants’ hall. 
Range of useful Outbuildings. Chauffeur’s-Flat, ete. The Property faces South, is on dry soil, enjoys distant views over the lovcly 
Modern Drainage. countryside, is close to two excellent 18-hole Golf Courses, and the accommodation 
on two floors comprises : 
5 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
2s EXCELLENT COTTAGE, 


Excellent Water. 
Independent hot water supply. 


2 G: 


ARAGES. 
Grounds of about 5 Acres with Paddock and loose box. 
Central Heating. Modern drainage. 


Co.'s electric light, power, water. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD (subject to Contract) 


GARAGE for 2 cars. 
Electric Light. 


Central Heating throughout. 


WELL MATURED GROUNDS, 
tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden and well- 
established orchard of selected apple and plum trees. 

one of the finest of its type in the district : 
High Street, Haslemere (Tele.: 607); 
Extn, 807.) 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 
3,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 
Messrs. E. WATSON & SONS, Heathfield ; and HARRODS, LYD, HARRODS, LTD., 

Extn, 806.) Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. 
CENTRE OF THE cS 
ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF COURSE 


Kensington 1490. 
Views in all directions, 





Inspected by the Sole Agents, who can recommend this Property as being 
and 62-64, Brompton 





(Tele. : 
IMMEDIATE SALE IMPERATIVE 


Joint Sole Agents : 
62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





South aspect. 


A BARGAIN. 


300ft. above sea level, 


ADJOINING OXSHOTT HEATH 
ONLY £3,000 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Occupying a choice situation within a short distance of the Station, shops, post office, ete. THE OLDER PART ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE, 
Entrance and lounge halls, 3 reception, study, billiards room, 7 principal Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
bed and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Modern drainage. Unfailing water supply. 
Modern sanitation, Constant hot water. EXCELLENT COTTAGE (3 bedrooms. 
2 GARAGES. Chauffeur’s room. Outbuildings. GARAGES. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, Kitchen garden, pleasure grounds and 2 Paddocks ; in all 
together with Woodland ; in all nearly ABOUT 4% ACRES 
334 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY 43,500 
GROUND RENT £50 16s, PER ANNUM. Recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. POWELL & 
Forest’ Row and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatn. 816.) 


4 
LEASE 67 YEARS. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HaArRops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton 
T. Eatn, 303.) 
MAELDUNE, ALDWICK BAY, SUSSEX «'!3 
Magnificent 


Kensington 1490. 
c.14 
Gateway to Private Beach, with safe Sea Bathing. 
waterfront view of Bognor, Selsey Bill and Lighthouse. 


Electric light. 
bathroom, ete.). 








PARTNERS. LTD. 
Road, S.W.1 


Co.'s services. 


(Tele.: 204); 








(Tele. : 





Road, 8.W.1. 


DAWES, BURWASH, SUSSEX 


Commanding a wonderful range of views over Sussex and Kent. 





lh 
2 inl a ~— 





LUXURIOUSLY 
WELL-APPOINTED TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In excellent order throughout, artistically decorated and beautifully appointed. 
Oak panelled hall and dining room, exceptional lounge and sun-1oom, 


MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms (3 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Co.'s Services. 





Central Heating. 


Facing full South, on *bus route. 
Parquet Floors. 
SEA SHORE CHALET. 


3 miles station, 10 miles Tunbridge Wells or the coast. 
» 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, play room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
GARAGE for 2. 
FASCINATING PLEASURE GARDENS 


Two boilers. 
GARAGE, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 

tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard and grass woodland ; Stone-tlagged terrace, ornamental lawn with sunken water garden, 

IN ALL OVER 2Y, ACRES rerbaceous beds, extensive well formed rockery, ete. ; 

: 4 ; in allabout }? ACRE. 
For Sale Privately, or Auction, March 5th FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION APRIL 2nd 
HAkkops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road. 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 803.) HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 803.) 





Central Heating and all Main Services. 
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ESSE with Auxiliary Oven 


finish 


Premier 
— Standard 
porcelain enamel with chromium fittings 


cream coloured 





ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


ARE NOT ADVANCED IN PRICE 





COUNTRY 


LIFE. March 2nd, 1940. 


INVALUABLE IN WAR 





The ESSE is more than a very fine Cooker. 
vital function of cooking will be maintained even though sirens sound and 


never have dreamt possible. 
and night, to give INSTANT service, since the thermostatically-controlled 
fire is continuous burning, storing immense reserves of heat against use. 
Fuel is anthracite or coke. 
Labour saving, clean, smoke and fume free, the ESSE makes for a cool, 
fresh kitchen atmosphere. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS e BONNYBRIDGE e SCOTLAND 


63 CONDUIT STREET °° 
& 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS + 


EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place e GLASGOW: 11 Dixon St., C.1 


VALUABLE IN PEACE 


YOU CAN BE COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT of Public Power Supply 


Services 


YOU CAN REDUCE YOUR FUEL BILL BY HALF 
ALLIED WITH A COOKER WHICH GIVES CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


It is a guarantee that the 


power supplies are cut off. 


It is a safeguard for fuel expenditure, ensuring an economy you would 


It is a watchful servant—always ready, day 


Small in bulk, a year’s supply is easily stored. 


ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


Catalogues and details of 
favourable hite purchase 
terms will be sent gladly, 


are available in types to suit any size of 


household. Independent water heaters, 


; : : on request. Please state 
either combined with the Cooker orstand- number in household. 
ing alone, can be had for domestic supply. 








LONDON SHOWROOMS 


W.1 
E.C.4 


ESSE 


Looker Company 


ssOjIdoId 


LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place 





Es. 1854 


Smith & Wellstood Ltd. 








COLT CEDAR HOUSES 








A THREE BEDROOM COTTAGE IN SCOTLAND 


addition to the scheme inaugurated by ‘Country Life’’ for the supply 
of Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
long as private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under 
crisis conditions. When applying for free literature kindly state requirements 
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© Nerves,’ shocks and hysterical 
fits call for immediate treatment. 
The wisest course (especially in 
war-time) is to provide in advance 
against these attacks. 

In circumstances of excessive noise 
and commotion all dogs are liable 
to become hysterical. The surest 
treatment is a dose of Bob Martin’s 
Fit and Hysteria Tablets. Their 
effect is speedy, reliable and safe for 
dogs of all ages. 


Suppose 
YOUR dog has 
a fit— 


will you know what to do? 


BOB MARTIN'S 


FIT AND HYSTERIA TABLETS 


BOTTLES OF 24 TABLETS 1/3d 
DOG BOOK: Geta copy of Bob Martin's Dog Book 


(price 2d.) from your usual supplier or direct from 
Bob Martin, Ltd., 77A, Union St., Southport. Lancs. 


Keemember the name 








For nearly 150 years Boulton & y 
Paul Ltd. have been manufacturers “ 
of timber buildings. The Company 
has established a name for a high 
standard of construction. Timber 
Homes, Garden Rooms, Pavilions, 
Stabling, Farm Buildings, Green- 
houses, and Portable Buildings— 
these are typical products. After the war the public will be demanding 
such products again. We shall be making them; and the temporary 
suspension of normal business will not have affected our traditional 
policy—that of supplying a product of quality at a reasonable price 


Boulton & Paul Ltd. 
NOR WI CH iimited pro-war cathe af senaining Groce, 


houses, Frames and Gardenj Rooms are still 
offered at pre-war prices, This is an excep- 
tional opportunity. Write at once for Cat. 545 
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LADY MAUREEN STANLEY 


Lady Maureen Stanley, who is the eldest daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry, was married 








4 in 1920 to the Rt. Hon. Oliver Stanley, P.C., M.C. Mr. Stanley, who is Secretary of State for War, as his father 
e Lord Derby was in 1916-18 and 1922-24, saw active service in the European War, was wounded and mentioned 
in despatches, and has, besides the M.C., the French Croix de Guerre. They have a son and daughter. 
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WAR AND THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


T is good news to learn that definite attempts are being 
made by local authorities and individuals to set on 
foot building enterprises which will bring some measure 
of employment to the harassed building industry. 

Lord Faringdon succeeded last week in wresting from the 
Government an admission that agricultural work was 
definitely war work, and a statement that arrangements had 
been made to give facilities and as high a priority as possible 
to the construction and reconditioning of agricultural 
cottages. In a different realm of country life, Buxted 
Park, which was “ burnt out” only a few weeks ago, is, 
we learn, to be partly re-built with old materials if 
licence for the work can be obtained from the Ministry 
of Supply. And this is where most of the trouble comes 
in. At the beginning of the war the Ministry of Health’s 
policy was, in effect, to mobilise the building industry 
for war purposes by causing the great majority of private 
and public works to be closed down. In this way, it was 
thought, resources in money would be conserved for war 
purposes, and men and materials be liberated both for 
A.R.P. construction and the repair of air-raid damage. 
As things have turned out, this vast “ reserve ” is largely 
unemployed. Unemployment in the building industry 
increased in the winter by 50 per cent., in some skilled 
categories by 150 per cent. compared with September. Work 
to the value of two hundred million pounds has been stopped. 
It can, of course, be argued that this is sc much money 
“ saved,” but this kind of saving leads actually to a reduction 
in the national income and hence in the yield of taxation 
and borrowing, unless the industrial resources released are 
absorbed in the war effort. ‘This has notoriously not been 
the case. While a hundred large contractors are handling the 
whole of the Government programme, the resources of 
small contractors are not being utilised and are denied 
employment in civil work. Nor, in practice, can an indus- 
try be held im vacuo for possible emergencies. Building 
operatives and building capital, if unemployed indefinitely, 
become absorbed elsewhere. 

Since then the field of battle has shifted from the 
Ministry of Health to the Ministry of Supply, and the 
deputation from the Building Industries’ National Council 
which recently waited on Mr. Leslie Burgin approached 
these problems from a somewhat different angle. They 
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urged, first of all, that an official organisation should be 
established to co-ordinate the building programmes of all 
Government departments and that this organisation should 
consider and advise upon all requirements. Detailed 
information, it was pointed out, is required with regard to 
all such matters if estimates are to be made of the labour, 
material and financial resources available for employment on 
civil building —a proceeding which is immediately necessary 
if confidence is to be restored among manufacturers of 
building materials. Naturally, the deputation repeated the 
plea for an early reconsideration of what is virtually an 
absolute ban on civil building. The situation is, of course, 
complicated by the shortage of timber, though, apart from 
timber, an investigation by the Materials Group of the 
Building Industries’ National Council shows that there is 
no shortage of any building material. The present timber 
control arose chiefly from large Government demands and 
small peace-time stocks, but the present instructions pro- 
hibiting the release of timber for civil building amount to 
the virtual commandeering of available supplies and have 
inflicted widespread hardship, particularly by the waste 
involved in the deterioration of partly completed structures, 
So far as new building is concerned, timber is by no means 
as indispensable as we are sometimes led to believe. 


THE MARTIAL SPADE 


HE Army is beginning to “ dig in” preparatory to 
supporting itself in vegetables. ‘The Eastern Com- 
mand is arranging for anti-aircraft and other isolated 
detachments to have allotments in the ratio of an eighth 
of an acre to ten men. ‘The Welfare organisation is pro- 
viding seeds, and an appeal is made to local farmers and 
gardeners to lend any tools they can spare, and help with 
their experience. Potatoes, beans, peas, cabbage, leeks, 
and carrots are among the crops suggested. Nor is the 
gentler aspect of gardens ignored in the instructions issued. 
‘Flowers grown in tastefully arranged borders or beds 
about the camp would make the place much more attractive.” 
This is at least a beginning to a side of Army life that 
had been brought to a high pitch of development at the 
end of the last war. By 1918 a Directorate of Agricultural 
Production under Brigadier-General the Earl of Radnor 
had been formed, with a responsible officer in every unit, 
charged with assisting French farmers with their crops, 
salvaging produce in the line, and cultivating gardens in 
camps and round billeting areas. In spite of the desperate 
fighting going on, some 20,000 acres of derelict crops were 
harvested in France by this means in 1918, and, had not 
the Armistice come when it did, the late autumn would 
have seen large supplies of vegetables cropped from Army 
allotments. In Mesopotamia skilled guidance and irriga- 
tion had put no fewer than 850,000 acres under wheat and 
barley, and dairy farms had been started. In Palestine 
big schemes were in preparation in the occupied areas, 
and on the Salonika front the troops were self-supporting 
in green vegetables, produced a large proportion of 
their potatoes, and made a fair contribution to the fodder 
and corn demands of the horses. The French Army had 
begun earlier, and got further, in growing its vegetables, 
having established a vast central nursery at Versailles by 
1917, whence seedlings were distributed to allotments 
up the line. 

All the experience of the last war points to two facts : 
that in any prolonged struggle the Army should grow as 
much as possible of its food ; and that schemes for agri- 
cultural production need not interfere with fighting effici- 
ency. It took three years, last time, to reach this con- 
clusion, which, opposed at first by some commanding officers, 
proved to be beneficial in every way. To-day the need is just 
as great and conditions, in many ways, much more favourable, 
for co-ordinating sword and plough. Yet so far we have 
heard nothing of production behind the lines in France, and 
very little of assistance to French proprietors. On the other 
hand, farmers are rightly disturbed by the decision to cancel 
the contracts for cutting the grass on aerodromes this year, 
at a time when every acre of foodstuffs is urgently needed. 
Here, at least, is a side of co-operation that, if neglected, 
will waste tens of thousands of acres of good fodder. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


7 HE country shown to M.P.s” would form an 
interesting, and much needed, course of addresses 
for some Members of ‘Parliament who do not 
read Country Lire. Hunting was being criti- 

cised in the House the other day as damaging agriculture 
and handicapping the food supply, until Mr. Ramsbottom, 
deputising for the Minister of Agriculture, succeeded in 
making it clear that it is the fox and not the hunting that 
does the damage, and that the decision to prolong hunting 
during March had in fact been made with a view to reducing 
the fox population below normal. ‘This is true so far as 
it goes, but then other Members drew attention to the 
damage to agriculture done by rats and mice—often esti- 
mated at millions of pounds annually. Colonel Heneage 
asked : “‘ Is it not a fact that foxes are among the biggest 
enemies of rats and mice ?”’ No reply was given ; indeed, 
opinion is divided on the subject. But Mr. Lionel Edwards 
in his article this week is very definite: ‘If the rabbit 
is Public Enemy No. 1 the rat is No. 2, and as a ‘ ratter’ 
the fox has no equal. Foxes hunt round the oat and barley 
ricks all night. You will see their foot-prints in the snow and 
occasionally a little patch of blood marking a kill.” Having 
stated the countryman’s, as against the politician’s, notion 
of a fox he concludes by wondering whether, instead of being 
looked on as an enemy, the fox should not be placed on the 
schedule of reserved occupations. So we may yet see hunt- 
ing restricted, but not for the reasons usually put forward ! 


NAVAL HONOURS 

UN-BURNT lads distinguished by the immortal 

names of Ajax and Exeter on their ribbons were to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Station last week 
even before their triumphal progress to the Guildhall. 
On the same day those of H.M.S. Achilles got home 
to New Zealand. Some details of their gallantry were 
published in the London Gazette in time for all who saw 
them to acclaim each hero individually if anonymously. 
Details of Naval awards have a peculiar significance because 
they make us so vividly conscious of the intensity and 
simultaneousness of events in the restricted space of a 
ship in action. They fill in the bare details of the official 
account with some inkling of that unflinching execution 
of his particular duty by every man aboard which alone 
enables the admiral to report a victory. ‘ England 
expects .” signalled Admiral Harwood, and right 
well every man did do his duty. ‘‘ Utmost coolness and 
resource,” “‘ through escaping steam and explosive fumes,” 
“no regard for his own safety,” ‘ bearing his wounds 
with great fortitude,” “‘ ensured the maximum output from 
his turret,” “was an inspiration to the boiler-room,”’ 
‘* overcoming each difficulty and breakdown as it occurred,” 
“untiring energy in effecting repairs,” “ himself blown 
against a bulkhead, maintained complete charge,” and, as 
a recurrent refrain, “ his cheerfulness throughout was a 
great encouragement to all.”’ It only remains for, shall we 
say, Mr. C. S. Forester to be invited to assemble all this 
magnificent material into a modern pendant to his accounts 
of Captain Hornblower’s classic actions ! 


DEBUNKING THE BRITON 


HE denigration of our cherished national characters 

goes on apace. At the beginning of the war it was 
discovered that Squeers and Quilp resembled the perfidious 
Churchill, and now it is poor old Robinson Crusoe’s turn. 
German youth must not deem him a harmless adventurer. 
He was a propagandist and an enslaver of harmless savages, 
opening fire on them just as the boarding party of the 
Cossack did on the poor unarmed Altmark. His cloven 
hoof is as plainly visible as was Man Friday’s footmark on 
the sands. Will our other island heroes go the same way ? 
The Swiss Family Robinson may escape, for perhaps they 
had good German-Swiss blood; but then Robinson 
Crusoe’s father came from Bremen. John Silver had some 
characteristics that must surely appeal to German youth, 
for he was ruthless and treacherous, and some of his company 
made a “ black spot ” on one of the pages of that objection- 
able work the Bible. Still, he had a sense of humour, and 
that is a disqualification. In time no one will be left us, 
not even Mr. Pickwick, that “ angel in tights and gaiters.” 





True, he was polite to Count Smorltork, that eminent 
German author, but he was repeatedly and lamentably 
intoxicated, and the names of Mrs. Bardell and Miss 
Witherfield stand for the blackest of blots, hypocrisy. As 
for Sherlock Holmes, he was responsible for imprisoning 
an innocuous German agent in the last war. All, all are gone. 


FATHERS OF ARCHITECTURE 

R. C. F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY, to whom the Royal 

Institute of British Architects are presenting the 
Gold Medal awarded for distinguished services to archi- 
tecture, is now in his eighty-third year. A pupil of J. P. 
Seddon, he was an early pillar of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
and his designs for wallpapers reveal him as a disciple of 
William Morris. In the ’eighties and ’nineties he was one 
of that band of early ‘‘ modernists ’’ who, though they did 
not receive much recognition in this country, were hailed 
in post-war Germany as among the founders of the con- 
temporary style. At a time when every building had to 
pay homage to some historic style, Mr. Voysey was preaching 
** Reason as a basis of Art ” and emphasising the claims of 
individuality. His allies were MacIntosh in Glasgow, the 
late George Walton and Mr. A. H. McMurdo, who is still 
senior to Mr. Voysey and has received even less recognition. 
Mr. McMurdo, who sometimes calls himself the last disciple 
of Herbert Spencer in the sphere of economics, was in 
partnership with Horn, whose best-known work is the 
“‘ Florentine ” chapel of ease in the Bayswater Road. 
Mr. Voysey built a number of smaller country houses, more 
especially in Bedford Park and in Surrey, from which 
originated the modern houses of the nineteen-hundreds. 


IN MEMORIAM: JOHN BUCHAN 
When first on Fortune’s path he sallied forth, 
*Twas said he stood for “‘ Nelson and the North’”’: 
But very soon that motto failed to tell 
A tithe of all he did supremely well, 

As tales or learned histories from his pen 
Swam irresistibly into our ken. 

Nor was this all, for still the wonder grew— 
As he revealed fresh gifts in pastures new— 
How he could reconcile his business fetters 
With the pursuit of politics and letters, 

And that unflinching fortitude of soul, 
Which spurred him onward to a noble goal. 


He was a hero-worshipper, and chose, 

As chief of all, Sir Walter and Montrose. 

And yet he loved to hail the blesséd young, 
When to the pitch of high endeavour strung, 
Yet was no Modernist: he had no use 

For those who ‘“‘ famous men ”’ of yore traduce ; 
Who flaunt their severance from all ancient ways, 
And spend laborious nights and futile days 

In rediscovering what has been said, 

Once and for all, by the immortal dead. 


In many hearts sunshine and joy he made: 

He loved his life, though not of death afraid, 

And gave it, with unshakable good will, 

To knit the bonds of Empire closer still. 

And so he passed, a very valiant knight, 

Valiant for Truth, who kept his armour bright, 

For whom the trumpets, echoing far and wide, 

All sounded welcome from the other side. 

C. b.'G:, 
PILGRIM ARTISTS 
OME two dozen artists have now been selected by the 
committee appointed by the Pilgrim Trust (Sir K. 

Clark, Mr. P. H. Jowett, Dr. Mallon, Mr. Pick, Mr. 
Tennyson, and Sir H. Llewellyn Smith) from the hundreds 
who applied under the scheme for making a graphic record 
of scenes threatened with destruction. They will make a 
start with the counties of Bucks, Dorset, Essex, Suffolk, 
Sussex, and Yorkshire. A formidable list has been made 
of “ beautiful landscapes, lovely villages, and dignified 
buildings ” in these counties, of which it would be prudent 
to record the appearance. But many readers may have 
local information of scenes or buildings worthy of record 
and in some peril of destruction. Reports of these need 
not be restricted to the above counties, since plans are 
already being made for expanding the survey. Notice, 
which will be welcomed, should be sent to Mr. Arnold 
Palmer, Hon. Secretary, Pilgrim Trust Grant, The National 


Gallery, W.C.2. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


FROST-PROOF CELLARS—WINTERBOURNES—TERRITORIAL COLONELS—THE 
TOTTENHAM PIGS—GOVERNESSES’ PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


MAJOR (C. 


HE long period of bitter frosts has taught the countryman 
a number of things of which previously he was only vaguely 
aware, and as he has now learnt from experience, a very 
ruthless tutor, it is unlikely that he will forget. One fact 
that has been brought home to those of us who live in 
comparatively modern houses is that we do not possess frost-proof 
store-rooms for such things as apples and potatoes. 

I have wondered often why our forefathers went to the trouble 
of excavating and building extensive cellars beneath the house 
when it stood on land that was sold by the acre and not by the foot, 
and where it would have been far more economical to have built 
separate store-rooms. Now I understand the reason. I went 
over the cellars of an old house the other day when the thermometer 
Was registering fourteen degrees of frost outside, and the tempera- 
ture in all the storage compartments beneath the house was not 
lower than 45 Fahr., which I was told was more or less its average, 
winter or summer. Very nice indeed for the barrels of beer and 
cider in a hot summer, and quite suitable in every way for the 
stored apples, pears, potatoes and other root crops in winter. 

In the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, 
one presumes, winters were very much more severe than those 
we have been experiencing during recent years, and our ancestors, 
knowing what to expect, built against severe frosts. To-day, 
when brickwork costs such fabulous sums per square yard, we 
are accustomed to economise over bricks and mortar whenever 
possible, and it seems hardly worth while to go to considerable 
expense constructing frost-proof cellars when they may be essential 
only once in forty-five vears. 

* * * 

"THE question of cellarage in big country houses reminds me 

that in many of the large mansions in Ireland, most of which 
were built somewhere between 1780 and 1820, there are not only 
cellars below ground level, but kitchens, butler’s pantry and 
bedrooms as well. One can understand the necessity for base- 
ments when it is a question of building a house in Grosvenor 
Street or Belgrave Square, but basements in the open country 
in Ireland when land was worth about £10 an acre sounds a 
trifle redundant. I am told that the reason for this is that in those 
days it was regarded as highly improper that any of the servants 
should live above ground, and, wherever the house was built, 
their quarters were constructed in the basement, where the sun 
could not shine. Our forefathers seem to have left nothing 
undone to make the words “‘ domestic service ”’ stink, and to-day, 
despite all our efforts to make the life attractive and remunerative, 
we are reaping the harvest of the seeds they sowed so many 
years ago. se .¢ 

* 

pus abnormally wet winter following on a wet summer 

has caused all the winterbournes of Dorset to flow with 
unusual volume, and it is remarkable to see a full-bodied brook 
rushing along its course that for the last two years has remained 
dry and covered with grass. A winterbourne, which is a stream 
that flows in winter—but not all winters—is a feature of chalk 
country, though the only winterbourne I have seen outside Dorset 
was the one that flowed through Croydon many years ago, and 
which I imagine found its way ultimately into the Wandle where 
Nelson fished for trout in the half-pay years between Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar. This winterbourne, I presume, is now con- 
trolled and confined in pipes, as otherwise it would interfere 
with the amenities of the suburban property that is now built 
all along its route. 

One of the lustiest of the Dorset winterbournes is that which 
flows through the farmlands south-west of Blandford, and among 
other things accounts for the quaint, old-fashioned names of several 
small villages and hamlets on its track : Winterborne Clenston, 
Winterborne Zelstone, Winterborne Kingston, and ending up 
with the rather commonplace Winterborne Tomson. It will be 
noticed that when the word “ winterbourne”’ is used in con- 
nection with a place name it drops the u, for some unexplained 
and purely Wessex reason. 

Another strong little winter stream is the one that rises under 
the downs south of Dorchester and flows through Winterborne 
St. Martin and Winterborne Abbas. ‘This I have known to remain 
dry for as long as five years at a stretch, but then there comes 
a particularly wet summer and autumn, the chalk hills cannot 
contain all the stored water, and up comes the winterbourne again to 
sweep away all the growth that has littered up its age-old track. 

The word “ bourne,’’ and the Scottish form of it, ‘* burn,’ 
is from the Anglo-Saxon and means a brook. ‘There are, of course, 
a variety of bournes throughout the country, such as the small 
stream that gives Bournemouth its name, the brook that now 
flows underground and accounts for Westbourne Grove where 
Mr. Whiteley lives, and of course ‘ the Bourne from which no 
Hollingsworth returns ”’ in Oxford Street ; but these are all quite 
different from a Dorset winterbourne, which is a creature of 
sudden moods and fancies. 

There is the story of a stranger to Dorset who saw in winter- 
time a very picturesque cottage with a thatched roof, and bought 
it solely because of the attractive little stream that wound its way 


’ 
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past the garden. With the inspiration instilled by CoUuNTRY 
Lire’s pictures of water gardens he toiled the whole of that winter 
and spring constructing pools, rockeries, waterfalls, and even a 
small stew-pond for trout. Whether it was due to the fact that 
the village folk did not wish to interfere with the demand for 
unskilled labour, or because he was a “‘ furriner ”’ and “‘ furriners ”’ 
must learn by experience will never be known, but nobody took 
the trouble to inform the enthusiastic water-gardener that he was 
working on a winterbourne. There came a warm and sunny 
April, followed by an exceptionally dry summer: the stream 
dried up as suddenly as it had risen, and for five years not a trickle 
came down to feed the pools and cause the waterfalls to fall again. 


* * 
* 


N article in one of our leading daily journals called attention 
recently to the feeling caused in some ‘Territorial units 
where the existing colonel has been replaced by a Regular officer. 
This, of course, is one of the inevitable consequences of our 
voluntary system, and, as the lives of some eight hundred men may 
depend on the efficiency and military ability of the commanding 
officer, there does not seem to be anything to be said about it 
except regrets and the plea of the exigencies of the Service. 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, and towards 
the end of the late war there were many cases of Territorial 
colonels who were as good as, if not better than, their Regular 
opposite numbers, but they had experienced two years or more of 
front-line service in which to learn their trade. To-day soldiering, 
with its variety of weapons, is very much a specialist’s job, and if 
a Regular has spent some twenty years of his life at the profession, 
attending numerous courses and passing stiff examinations, it 
stands to reason, other things being equal, he must be superior 
in every way to a Territorial, who has only been able to devote 
a very small portion of his time to soldiering and who, owing to 
our remissness in the past, has not been able to work with a bat- 
talion equipped with modern arms. 

It is nevertheless a crushing disappointment to a man, after 
twenty years of patriotic self-sacrifice, spending his spare evenings 
and his holidays at soldiering, to find himself relegated to the retired 
list when at last, and in time of war, he has risen to command his 
regiment ; but what is the alternative ? 

*,* 

[Tt is a very dangerous thing to attempt to play the part of a 

prophet these days, and when one does so successfully one 
likes to call attention to the fact. If one does not congratulate 
oneself it is extremely unlikely that anyone else will do so. In 
Country LIFE of December 9th I commented on the Tottenham 
Pig, Dustmen and Waste Food Combine, which had just started 
and which I predicted would be a success. Judging from reports 
that are coming in it has achieved that already, for over forty pigs 
are fattening on a small portion of the waste from this district 
alone, and the unused surplus, dried by the dust-destructor plant, 
is sold to the farmers at 35s. a ton. 

In these times, it is essential that an effort should be made to 
use the enormous amount of waste food thrown away and the des- 
truction of which costs councils and corporations a considerable 
sum ir. fuel. If the Government are unable to find a suitable man 
to organise the work, they might do worse than borrow the services 
of the supervisor of rubbish destruction at Tottenham, the 
originator of the present scheme. He has given definite proof 
that he possesses initiative, enthusiasm, inventive capacity, and 
the ability to organise, and these qualities should ensure success. 


* * 
* 


M* attention has been called to a small and little-known 
i association, which was started just before the war and 
the needs of which are likely to be overlooked in the general 
upheaval. This is the Governesses’ Mutual Provident Associa- 
tion, and I mention it not so much with the idea of a donation 
to assist its funds, because we have so many urgent demands of 
that nature to meet already, but rather to advertise the association 
and call the attention of both governesses and their employers 
to its existence. The scheme is simple and sound, and sets out 
to supply a need that has been obvious for many years ; gover- 
nesses and others of the teaching profession, not covered by an 
existing superannuation arrangement, are encouraged to pay 
regularly a small percentage of their salaries into the fund with 
a view to the purchase of an annuity later in life. "The employers, 
it is hoped, will play their part also and pay an agreed amount 
for every {£1 contributed by a member, which is not a very un- 
reasonable request, seeing that one is forced to subscribe 1s. 8d. 
a week for the future welfare of a casual labourer called in to per- 
form work in the house or garden. If one can find 1s. 8d. a week 
for the benefit of the man engaged in tending the pigs it is not 
unduly generous to contribute at least a similar amount for an 
employee entrusted with the upbringing and early education of 
one’s children. The society is The Governesses’ Mutual Provident 
Association, 58, Victoria Street, S.W.1, and any reader who feels 
that he or she owes something to the care and attention of a long- 
forgotten governess of their youth, may wipe off a portion of the 
debt by a subscription to the fund. 
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WAR-TIME FOXHUNTING, 1914 AND TO-DAY 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


N 1914 conditions were very different. The 
landowning classes had not then been taxed out 
of existence, although the thumbscrew had 
already been turned. The motor had not 
entirely displaced the horse, although it was 

rapidly doing so. The cavalry still existed, and con- 
sequently the War Office still took some interest in 
the breeding of horses, and the continuation of hunting, 
and last but not least, we did not start the war with 
the discouraging figure of income-tax at seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound. 

None of the former conditions applies to-day. 
Although, fortunately, in spite—or because—of me- 
chanisation a large number of the fighting Forces still 
love a hunt, and expect the sport to be kept going in 
their absence. It was not easy last time to keep it 
alive. It may be even more difficult this. We have 
one advantage only on this occasion, which is, the 
Army having taken only a limited number of hunters as 
remounts (instead of almost anything that could stand 
up !), we at least have some horses left to ride. Lack ° 
of labour, lack of food and lack of monetary support, 
however, look like being the same trouble as before, 
the latter more marked, perhaps ! 

A propos of the lack of labour : kennel staffs were 
cut to a minimum in the last war, and I remember old 
Charles Isaac (Whyte-Melville’s famous galloping 
whip), who returned to harness as huntsman to a 
provincial pack in the war, saying: “‘ No one ever 
came to the kennels, and it was so damned lonely 
I took to keeping canaries !” 

It was a difficult period for huntsmen. ‘They were 
expected to hunt hounds and ‘“ take on the obstacles ”’ 
on aged or decrepit horses. ‘They had usually either 
no whips or only amateurs, and their day did not even 
finish when hounds returned to kennels, as the hunts- 
man and any staff left were all doing at least two men’s 
jobs. Yet Hunt servants came through very creditably, 
when it is remembered that in many cases almost the 
entire management of stable and kennel, to say nothing 
of stop cards, poultry claims, wages and accounts, was 
left in the hands of the huntsman. The Master of a 
West Country pack, returned from the war, said to 
his huntsman : “‘ I must now square up all outstanding 
accounts,’ to which the huntsman replied: ‘‘ On the 
contrary, sir, | must give you a cheque for the money 
saved on running these hounds on a reduced scale 
in war-time.” On the other hand, another M.F.H. 
came back to find that his huntsman had been living 
very comfortably at the rate of about £1,500 a year, 
and his butler had drunk the cellar dry and then committed 
suicide in the ornamental water ! 

However, to return to this war. Labour is so far not quite 
so difficult as last time, as there has not been such an intensive 
recruiting campaign. Hunt horses have not yet been so heavily 
called on, although I do know a small Hunt which has only four 
left. Food for horse and hound is the greatest difficulty. In 
the smallest Hunts horses are left unclipped, or turned out with 
New Zealand rugs on. This is a labour-saving device, but no 
saving in food. Hounds’ food is more difficult. Although every 
pack has greatly reduced the number of hounds in kennel, oatmeal 
at £20 per ton is difficult to obtain even at that price. I am not 
sure if it is yet controlled, but I expect so. Flake maize is difficult 
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SLIPPED AWAY UNHEARD 


to obtain, while maize meal is not much liked by hounds, but if 
mixed with flesh they will eat it (I find pigs don’t enthuse about 
it either !) Horseflesh is fairly plentiful and has not gone up in 
price locally, but in some places I am told it is difficult to obtain, 
which leaves greaves at 28s. per hundredweight as a fairly economi- 
cal substitute. As a last resource, there is no reason why raw 
flesh should not be fed, as is the economical practice of some of 
the smaller packs, even in normal times. 

Now let us see the effect of war on “ the field.”” Even on 
the Hunt Committee there will probably be some pessimist who 
will suggest shutting up shop. He will be ably seconded by 
another member, whose love is really more for pheasants than 
foxes. The actual ‘‘ field,’ greatly reduced (as not only the 
younger men, but the girls also, will be 
away on war service), will be divided 
into those who think war a good excuse 
for reduction of subscriptions and those 
whose incomes have really gone west 
from the same cause, while the farmers 
will be divided into those good fellows 
who offer oats, hay, etc., to keep the 
Hunt going, and those who think it 
would be a jolly good job if it didn’t go 
any more. 

Now let us take the foxes. 

In those countries which are super- 
‘well foxed’’ an unusual number will 
die illegitimate deaths, and the Hunt 
will know all about it and say “ nowt.” 
I remember seeing a whole lot of 
foxes for sale hanging among the rabbits 
and poultry in a Birmingham market 
in 1918. 

On the other hand, with the game- 
keepers on active service there was a 
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marked increase in the number of foxes 
in a southern country (famous for trout 
and partridges) in the late war. ‘Talking 
of the last war reminds me of a tale told 
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by a Welsh M.F.H. who, benighted in the mountains, asked 
for a cup of tea at a lonely cottage. The old lady said: 
‘* It’s a long time since I see you last, sir.”” He replied: “ It 
is indeed. I have been away at the war.’”” She: “ Well, 
indeed, and has there been a war?” Fact, but I don’t 
expect you to believe it. Which reminds me of another. 
I don’t know if one can dignify the Irish Rebellion with the 
name of war, but during that unfortunate period an Englishman 
galloped up to an Irish farmer, saying: ‘‘ Have you seen the 
fox ?’’—to which he replied: ‘“‘An’ if I had, d’ye think Id tell 
the loikes of you, when the pride of Oirland is confined in 
Saxon jails?” 

Those people who believe foxes live entirely on poultry, and 
that fox-hunting is a feudal survival carried on against the wishes 
of the countryside, forget two things. One, that the fox is vermin, 
and there is nothing but the sportsmanship of the people to 
protect him, and secondly, that though foxes do take poultry 
(when people don’t look after their birds !) they live chiefly on 
rats and rabbits. Vermin himself, the fox is the best vermin- 
killer in the world. ‘The number of days in the year, if halved, 
would not be far wrong in estimating the annual destruction of 
rabbits per fox. In these days, when the rabbit is looked upon 
as Public Enemy No. 1, the fox is distinctly an ally, if a somewhat 

Our rabbit-catcher, for example, gets very 
‘* Master Charles,’’ who, to save himself trouble, 
walks along the line of snares and takes the rabbits out of 
them. Cubs, on the other hand, mangle the rabbits in the 
snares, spoiling the carcasses, usually biting through the ribs 
behind the shoulders, while old foxes take the bodies out by biting 
off the heads. 

If the rabbit is No. 1, the rat is Public Enemy No. 2, and as 
a ‘‘ ratter’’ the fox has no equal. Foxes hunt round the oat and 
barley ricks all night. You will see their footprints in the snow, 
and occasionally a little patch of blood marking a “kill.” I 
recently saw on a windy night of fitful moonlight a fox stalking 
rats round the barley ricks, with a searchlight practice going on 
in the distance. Which made me wonder whether, instead of 
looking on the fox as an enemy, he ought not to be placed on the 
schedule of reserved occupations. I feel sure there are many on 
it with less reason! It is, however, against the hedgerow rat, 
which defeats the average farmer and gamekeeper, that the fox 
particularly shines, for even this cunning animal falls a victim 
to the greater craft of ‘‘ Master Charles.”’ I often wonder how 
the fox catches these gentry, because when you hunt a hedgerow 
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THOSE WELL-KNOWN HOUNDS « PICK AND SHOVEL ” 


rat with terriers, he usually defeats them either by going to 
ground or climbing up a branch, from which he has to be dis- 
lodged with a stick. The words ‘‘ to ground ”’ remind me that 
one of the things which did not survive the last war 
was “‘ earthstopping,” or, rather, good earth-stopping. 
It has been most noticeable how this art has de- 
cayed in the last twenty years or so. I don’t know 
the reason, but it probably started with the multi- 
plication of small shoots, and consequently game- 
keepers taking over the duties previously performed 
by the Hunt, the old-fashioned earth-stopper with 
pony, spade and lantern being now almost extinct. In 
war-time stopping will be worse than ever, and sport 
being a secondary object, little mercy can be shown 
to foxes that go to ground, which they will have greater 
opportunities to do. In fact, those two well 
known hounds Pick and Shovel will be very much 
in evidence. 

Digging has always been a most controversial 
subject. Years ago F. Delmé Radcliffe wrote : ‘‘ The 
loss of a fox is infinitely preferable to his murder,” 
and although I agree in theory with this sentiment, 
it must be remembered that the primary object 
of war-time hunting must be to reduce the fox 
supply. 

The amount of ground taken over for aerodromes 
has not only spoilt some of the best hunting country, 
but also reduced our food supply, owing to its usually 
being also the best agricultural land. One rather curious 
note is struck by the fact that a greatly increased Air 
Force has led to many more planes being in the air 
on hunting days. Owing to the noise, it is difficult 
to know what hounds are doing, or even their where- 
abouts. One type of instruction "plane is so noisy 
that you can see the huntsman blowing his horn, 
and yet not hear him! I know of several cases 
where hounds have slipped away unseen and un- 
heard, owing to the noise in the air, and on one 
occasion they even killed their fox before they were 
found again. 

Increased war-time motor taxation and increased 
price of petrol have already greatly reduced motor 
traffic, and as a result, foxes may once again cross roads 
freely. This should lead to some remarkably long 
points, particularly in the Midlands, where in normal 
times the traffic on the roads is particularly heavy. I 
believe in the last war the Pytchley had a remarkable 
long run attributed to this very cause, but as there 
was practically no field to take part, it has not lived 
in hunting history. 

In conclusion, let us not forget hunting puts 
four and a half million into the pockets of the rural 
community. So don’t let hunting die—indeed, we 
cannot afford to. 
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OXFORD AND ; 
CAMBRIDGE 
AT HENLEY 


By 
CYRIL BRUYN ANDREWS 


“THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
ROWING MATCH AT HENLEY-ON- 
THAMES, 1829” 


HEN the Regent ascended the Throne, Henley had 

already a certain reputation for gaiety. It was a 

picturesque country town, and it had the usual attrac- 

tions. A dignified colonnaded town hall looked down 

on the market-place, a beautiful old church was a land- 
mark for miles around, a few fine old mansions graced the streets 
and the meadows beyond. But it was also a centre for the enter- 
tainments of the local gentry. Park Place, on the heights across 
the river, had had a Royal tenant in Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and was often the scene of magnificent entertainments. At 
Phyllis Court, then shared by Lord Grandison and Lord Villiers, 
there were frequent balls and private theatricals at which the 
Prince Regent had sometimes assisted. ‘This phase of the town’s 
life has left its mark in the number of delightful Georgian houses 
that still line its streets. But Henley had other advantages. Its 
position on the river gave it some commercial importance, for 
rivers and canals were still the chief mercantile highways of 
England. It was also about half way between London and 
Oxford, a convenient place to change horses or to stop for a 
meal. But, though barges splashed their way under the bridge 
and coaches clattered through the archways of the Red Lion, 
Henley was little more than a sociable country town. Occasion- 
ally some local lads would row races for wagers ; but nobody could 
have guessed that the pretty straight stretch of river was to become 
a famous meeting-place for oarsmen from all over the globe. 
None imagined that before long “ to have seen Henley ”’ or “ to 
have rowed at Henley ”’ would have little reference to the town 
but would refer to a world-famous regatta. 

In 1829, when those who had danced all night at the Henley 
balls, and George IV himself, were growing old, the town 
found itself the centre of considerable excitement. Oxford was 
not very far away, and keen oarsmen had often seen that long 
straight reach, which must have seemed a perfect setting for a 
test of skill and endurance. After some protracted negotiations 
Oxford and Cambridge agreed to row a race at Henley on June roth, 
some six weeks before Eton and Westminster were to row their 
first race at Putney. College races had become increasingly 
popular during the past few years at both Universities, and, 
though rowing as we know it was still in its infancy, it had become 
less of a novelty to have special boats built for these contests. 
The boat that Oxford used belonged to Balliol. It had been 
specially built by Stephen Davis and was 45ft. 4ins.—z2ft. shorter 
than the Cambridge boat built by Logan. 

But though Balliol contributed the boat, the Master, Dr. 
Jenkins, was by no means in favour of the race. In order to 
prevent the race taking place he arranged a compulsory lecture 
on logic at one o’clock, threatening to send down anyone who 
did not attend. But logic lectures cannot last for ever, and, as 
the race was not till the evening, there was plenty of time for 
the Oxford crew to join the endless procession of hacks and traps, 
all that were available in Oxford, and hurry off along the Henley 
road. The roth of June was a warm summer day, and the under- 
graduates, who often took a hand in driving the London Mail, 
were as at home on the road as they were on the river. They 
were soon through Benson, down the steeps of Nettlebed Hill 
and along the Fair Mile, tandems, drags and saddle-horses in 
strings making it almost impossible for anyone to go in the opposite 
direction. 

The Oxford colours seemed to have been settled some time 
before. ‘The crew wore black straw hats, dark blue striped jerseys 
with a blue handkerchief and canvas trousers, modelled on the 
colours of Christ Church, which was then head of the river 
and contributed four men and the cox. Cambridge had more 
difficulty in deciding what to wear. The crew contained three 
men each from Trinity and Lady Margaret, and they could not 
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decide whose colours to adopt. Finally it was agreed that they 
should row in their shirts, each man wearing a pink tie or sash, 
out of compliment to Mr. Snow, the captain, who was a Lady 
Margaret man. 

Cambridge were the favourites, as they had won the toss 
and chosen the tow-path or Berkshire shore. At the start there 
was a foul. ‘The Cambridge captain kept to the course on the 
north side of the island below Hambledon, and as Oxford was 
on the Berkshire side, the boats had to cross each other. ‘They 
returned to their stations, and after a restart Oxford soon drew 
ahead and won by several lengths in 14mins. 30secs. ‘Twenty 
thousand spectators thronged the banks to watch this race, 
“rowed purely for honour and glory.’”’ ‘‘ Never shall I forget 
the shout that rose among the hills,’ a spectator wrote. ‘‘ It has 
never fallen to my lot to hear such a shout since.” 

The crews and weights were : 


Hambledon Lock to Henley. Wednesday, June 10th, 1829. 7.56 p.m. 


OXFORD st. Ib. 
Bow J. Carter, St. John’s ar baa . 7 


2 J. E. Arbuthnot, Balliol a) a. 

3 J. E. Bates, Christ Church Soa o> 

4 C. Wordsworth, Christ Church. . . 2 26 

5 J. J. Toogood, Balliol .. st i» wit 26 

6 T. F. Garnier, Worcester 7 . o> 

7 G. B. Moore, Christ Church .. o> 
Stroke 'T. Stainforth, Christ Church .. vx Ae 
Cox W. R. Freemantle, Christ Church << = 
CAMBRIDGE. st. Ib. 

Bow A. B. E. Holdsworth, First Trinity .. 10 7 
2 A. F. Bayford, Trinity Hall  .. «, te 3 

3. C. Warren, Second Trinity A «. 10 20 

4 C. Merivale, Lady Margaret... si a a 

5 T. Entwistle, Trinity is my ne ll 

6 W. T. Thompson, Jesus. . ay 2 to 

7 G. A. Selwyn, Lady Margaret .. uo 22 19 
Stroke W. Snow, Lady Margaret tak —. @& «4 
Cox B. R. Heath, First Trinity i a 9 4 


In those days rowing appears to have been a stepping-stone 
to the Church. Muscular Christianity was well represented. 
Of the Oxford crew No. 4 became Bishop of St. Andrews, No. 5 
a prebendary of York, No. 6 Dean of Lincoln, No. 7 Rector of 
Tunstall, stroke Rector of Bolton-by-Bolland, and cox Dean of 
Ripon. Of the Cambridge crew No. 3 became Vicar of Over, 
No. 4 Dean of Ely, No. 7 Bishop of New Zealand and afterwards 
of Lichfield, while No. 2 was to be a shining member of the Bar 
and Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 

Fortunately for the history of rowing the original Oxford 
boat is still preserved. After spending nearly seventy years 
in a rough boat-house by a Highland loch it was discovered, quite 
by accident, by that keen oarsman, C. M. Pitman. He immedi- 
ately took the matter in hand, and on November 4th, 1913, the 
boat was once more at Oxford, at the Oxford University Boat 
Club. Now it has found a permanent home at the Science 
Museum. 

After this first Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, rowed at 
Henley, the race has been always rowed on the tideway. ‘Though 
Oxford and Cambridge crews have several times met each other 
in the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley Regatta, this year will 
be the first time since the first race in 1829 that an Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race has been rowed on the Henley 


course, 
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THROUGH THE MINCH 


BY CARGO-BOAT FROM NORWAY 


N 1938, through the kindness of Norwegian friends, I came home 


from Norway on a vessel of two thousand tons. The captain 

used to talk much of “ the War,” as we all then called the 

last one, during which his firm lost seven ships. I often 

think now of that journey still being made by innumerable 
ships in defiance of mines and submarines, through waters that 
our Norwegian ancestors were sailing a thousand years ago. 

I had put my bags and skis on board at Oslo, and then joined 
the ship at Porsgrunn, a small port near the mouth of the Oslo 
fjord. A cargo of standards for telegraph poles was being loaded 
there. ‘These are moored alongside the wharf, between the 
wharf and the ship, in great floating rafts, three tiers deep. The 
men stand on these and roll the timber together with a sort of 
boat-hook, and with this they pass the chain from the derrick 
under three standards at a time, which are then, swaying and 
swinging, hoisted aboard. 

We sailed in the evening, and as soon as we were outside 
the narrow sheltered fjord up which Porsgrunn lies, we met 
rough weather, with the seas running right against us and stopping 
us badly, so that we made only three knots for some hours. The 
gale continued all the next day, but on the third day the wind 
had dropped and we had only a strong swell meeting us from 
the north-west. We passed a deck-cargo of sawn timber, lost 
in the gale no doubt, for the reports were that the worst of it had 
been a day’s sail ahead of us. In the evening we passed close 
astern of a Hamburg trawler that was just pulling in the trawl. 
On her wake many hundreds of fulmars were swimming and 
feeding, and withthem were some immature gannets in their speckled 
pepper-and-salt plumage. 

It was at about eleven o’clock on the morning of the fourth 
day, in very bright clear weather, that we saw the tops of the 
first distant mountains of Scotland, islanded far off in the sea. 
One was very even in shape, and conical. We steamed slowly 
towards the Pentland Firth, for we could not get through against 
the tide, and the gale had made us late. Several ships came up 
with us and waited outside. On the sea there were thousands 
of puffins, which went scuttling away if we came too near, bouncing 
from wave-top to wave-top with their big orange feet stuck out 
behind. There were also many guillemots and razorbills, but 
these are more sedate, and they either swam away looking at us 
over their shoulders or dived quietly and suddenly to come up 
many yards away. A few kittiwakes, prying here and there with 
their small yellow beaks, followed us or hung in the draught 
above the bows. ‘Two dark-mantled lesser black-backed gulls 
that had kept with us all the way from Norway still stayed for an 
hour or two. Now and again a fulmar would glide across our 
bows and up and away, without a single movement of the wings, 
and once or twice I saw a long-winged shearwater turning now 
his black back and now his white breast towards us as he sailed 
between the waves. A few gannets flew steadily by, overhauling 





us with much ease and indifference. Once, close under our 
quarter, a bonxie struck at a young gannet, but the gannet flew 
off without alarm. Several more bonxies came near, great brown 
birds with a faint streak of white in their wings, looking, as they 
are, one of the fiercest and most daring of birds, true pirates, 
that yet owe their present increase to man’s protection against 
man. 

Through the Pentland Firth the tide sets in a long white 
line of piling foam, and on the islands about lie the wrecks driven 
there helpless against the great stream of water. The land is 
low and green all about, so that the wildness is all in the sea. 
But though there are no great cliffs for the sea to break on, and 
no mountains close by, this narrow sea is a more wild and savage 
thing than it is in many places that look so fine in a storm. For 
every day, regardless of the wind or weather, this tide pours to 
and fro, as if the Atlantic and the North Sea struggled here hand 
to hand, and first one was master and then the other, but neither 
for long. 

We passed through when the tide would take us, and steamed 
along the north coast of Scotland, covered now in a grey, soft 
mist so that we saw the shore in but a few places where some 
headland, Strathy Point or the high cliffs of Kennageall, pointed 
to the north. And the long swell still swung at us across the 
grey sea. 

By morning we had rounded Cape Wrath, and as we passed 
down the narrowing Minch huge bundles of clouds were being 
carried up over the islands in the west ; and sometimes we could 
see the grey rain pouring into the dark, shadowy valleys, or 
sweeping along the edge of the calm sea. No sign of men could 
be seen on the islands, no houses, no smoke ; and there are no 
trees. Indeed, the first trees to be seen are somewhere about Islay, 
and the captain hated this Scottish coast because it had no trees, 
so unlike Norway where the forest almost spills into the sea. 
But to me it seems the finest stretch of sea and land in the world, 
this broken western Scotland with its distant barrier of storm- 
shattered islands. Here is none of the blue and red painted 
prettiness of the Mediterranean, with its sudden swift storms, 
like a peevish woman’s anger. In this grey sea there is a long 
and steady power, felt even on the calmest days ; and this sea, 
with the wind and ice to help, has sifted these islands and this 
coast till only the hard rocks remain. A man is a very little 
thing here, and feels that he is so, even more than among the 
silent mountains. For he can do nothing against this sea, but 
may very humbly pass across it from one desolate beach to 
another. 

In the North Minch stands the sharp outline of the empty 
Shiant Islands, the greatest of the many shoals and skerries that 
lie beneath this water, islands shipwrecked in countless ancient 
storms. Past the Shiant Islands Skye can be seen, and in the 
Little Minch the ship is in the heart of the most romantic country 
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“HUGE BUNDLES OF CLOUD WERE BEING 
there is, a country of lovely names and misty legends and lilting 
songs. ‘These I had heard sung more than once in Norway, 
for the Norwegians are a peasant people and love peasant song 
and dance. 

While we sailed close to Skye two swans flew along the shore, 
their long necks outstretched and their wings beating heavily, 
most probably whoopers, but they were too far off to know. A 
few black guillemots could be seen among the multitudes of 
common guillemots, razorbills, and puffins. They are very 
smart little birds, with a white wing bar to relieve the black 
plumage, the red paddling legs seen under the calm water. 
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“SOMETIMES WE COULD SEE THE GREY RAIN POURING INTO THE VALLEYS” 
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ISLANDS IN THE 


We passed close to Canna, where, in 1912, the previous 
ship of the same name as ours had been wrecked. Then off 
Rum, a very fine island, we came through great streams of shear- 
waters gathering for the evening assembly on the water before 
going in to their burrows. Off the Treshnish Isles a great grey 
seal—perhaps, I thought, a friend of Dr. Fraser Darling’s—came 
up quite close to us and stared at us before turning slowly over 
and showing its thrush-like breast as it dived. The last land we 
saw that night was the lonely Dubh Artach Light, set on some 
jagged skerries far out in the sea. And the next day our voyage 
was ended. JoHN Buxton. 
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A 17th CENTURY 
PLASTERER 


JOHN ABBOTT OF BARNSTAPLE AND 
HIS SKETCH BOOK 


ERY little is known of the skilled artificers who worked 
that plastic yet durable medium, plaster, into rich and 
complex patterns during the lates ixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in England. Certain local centres or 

schools have been identified, such as the London school which 

worked at the old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow (1606) and Bury 

Hall, Edmonton (1615), and in North Devon the indications of 

a local centre are clear. As Mr. Bruce Oliver wrote in the Pro- 

ceedings of the Devonshire Association (1917) : “‘A similar type 

of design is to be observed between ceilings at Barnstaple and 

North Molton ; cast sprays are to be found re-used in wholly 

different designs, the same moulds being used again and again.” 

Such fragments of evidence tempt one to surmise that most of 

the North Devonshire plasterwork was wrought by one family 

or guild of plasterers. ‘This West Country plasterwork retained 
its characteristic treatment up to and beyond the Restoration of 
the Monarchy, so that actual dates are often of little significance. 

The Devonshire plasterer, John Abbott, some of whose studies 

and sketches are illustrated in this article, flourished from the 

Restoration until the early years of George I’s reign, but the 

designs in his book would in most cases be assigned to the Jacobean 

period. The leading events in his life are summarised in an 

article in “* Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries ”’ (July, 1927). 

John Abbott, who was the eldest son of Richard Abbott, was 

baptised at Frithelstock in North Devon on February 2oth, 1640. 

There is a plaster panel of the Royal coat of arms, dated 1677, in 

Frithelstock Church, and in the churchwardens’ accounts is an 

entry in the previous year of payment to John Abbott of £13 6s. 8d. 

for “‘ makeing the Kinges armees and writeinge in the church 
and playstering the church and porch.” John Abbott worked to 
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1.—PORTRAIT OF JOHN ABBOTT (1639-1727) 


a vigorous old age, and in 1719 took one Lawrence Mabyn as 
apprentice for a term of seven years. He died in April, 1727, 
and in his will leaves property to his only surviving son, John; 
while to his wife, Ruth, he bequeathes “ all her Rings and wearing 
apparell, the moderate use of one bed wherein she now layeth, 
two pairs of sheets for her own 
use during her natural life and two 
pounds of lawfyl money of Great 
Britain”’ to be paid immediately 
after his decease. His portrait, 
painted about 1700, shows him 
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.—TYPICAL OF WEST COUNTRY JACOBEAN PLASTERWORK : THE CEILING 
OF THE GREAT CHAMBER AT HERRINGSTON, DORSET (Circa 





holding one of his modelling tools 
(Fig. 1), and among relics still in 
possession of his descendants is 
a linen shirt contemporary with his 
portrait, a book of recipes for 
painting, and a sketch-book con- 
taining hundreds of designs dating 
from the early years of Charles II’s 
reign. 

This interesting collection of 
sketches includes panels and medal- 
lions of sacred and symbolic sub- 
jects, cartouches framed in foliage 
and strapwork, beasts, birds and 
monsters, sometimes all jumbled 
together on a sheet. On one page, 
among a medley of motifs, is a 
winged horse, an owl, a centaur 
holding a snake, and a putto with 
bow and arrow. The faces of 
human figures are usually plump 
and are often framed in neat curls ; 
they have small mouths with up- 
turned corners. These crescent- 
shaped mouths and round eyes and 
the owlish expression reappear in 
most of the subjects, from the 
centaur to the angel. There are a 
number of grotesque and fanciful 
animals, such as the winged horse, 
the mermaid (Fig. 10) and the 
mantichora (Fig. 5)—a creature who 
figures in medizval bestiaries, pos- 
sessing the head of a man (with 
three rows of teeth), the body of a 
lion, and the tail of a scorpion. One 
scene (Fig. 6), in which reward and 
punishment are meted out to two 
figures divided by Time, with his 
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scythe and hour-glass, was modelled on a panel at Tackbear Manor 
House (now partly demolished) in the parish of Bridgerule West. 
On one side is the figure of a man with a crown descending upon 
his head, and on the other side a scourge is suspended over a 
second figure. The unidentified subject, representing a winged 
figure supported on crutches, carried in procession by figures 
wearing a kilted dress (Fig. 7), corresponds to two overmantels 
illustrated in Bankart’s “Art of the Plasterer ” (Figs. 111 and 1 £2) 
one of which is in the Manor House, West Down, in North 
Devonshire. 

The Jacobean fancy for emblems, explained by Henry 
Peacham in his “‘ Minerva Britannia” (1612) as the wish “ to 
seede at once both the mind and eie by expressing mystically 
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3.—CHARLES I PLASTERWORK IN THE HALL OF NETTLECOMBE COURT, SOMERSET (Circa 1645) 


and doubtfully our disposition which perhaps could 
not have been openly, but to our praeiudice, revealed,’’ finds 
. . = , 
expression in John Abbott’s sketch-book. Here are several 
emblematical medallions, enlivened by verses. The medallion of 
a figure mounted on an eagle (Fig. 11) is accompanied by the verse: 
Take wing, my soul, and mount up higher, 
For earth fulfills not my disier. 
In another medallion, a putto holding a sheaf of grass consumed 
by fire (Fig. 9) is enlivened by the couplet : 
All Flesh is like the witherd hay 
And soe it springs and fades away. 
During the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the panels 
over the chimneypiece were often treated more fancifully than 
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FORD HOUSE, DEVON (Circa 1620) 


* Country Life”? 











8.—FOUR DRAWINGS FROM JOHN ABBOTT'S SKETCH-BOOK. 
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IDXCZ 


(Top left) ** The Mantichora ” ; (top right) Time and 


a 
Judgment. a design for the tympanum at the end of a barrel ceiling such as that at Herringston ; (bottom left) an unidentified subject 
corresponding to an overmantel at West Down. North Devon: (bottom right) design for a cartouche of post-Restoration character 


the ceiling and followed the design of strapwork compartments 
then in fashion. ‘The design (Fig. 13) for a half-cartouche and 
formal figures is entirely Jacobean in spirit, as are two terminal 
caryatides on another page, where every scrap of the sheet is 
filled with scattered motifs, such as masks, eagles, dolphins and 
winged cherubs’ heads. John Abbott must have taken to heart 
in these sketches Henry Peacham’s definition of the antique as 
‘‘an unnatural or disorderly composition for delight’s sake, of 
men, birds, fishes, flowers, etc., without (as we say) Rime or 
Reason, for the greater vanity you show in your invention, the 
more you please.” 

The persistence of Jacobean designs in so many of Abbott’s 
sketches suggests that some at least of the local plasterwork in 
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9, 10 and 11.—FURTHER DESIGNS FROM 


(Left and right) Emblematical subjects with verses ; 


Devon may have been dated too early. On the other hand, 
moulds were often used more than once and were handed down 
from father to son or perhaps acquired at the sale of a respected 
craftsman’s effects. ‘The same designs may therefore have been 
used over a period of many years, particularly in out-of-the-way 
parts of the country where new fashions would be slow in 
penetrating. But some of these drawings may, of course, be 
sketches of actual work which Abbott had seen but for which 
he had not been responsible. 

In Barnstaple itself there is a very elaborate plaster ceiling 
in the Golden Lion Inn which shows a close parallel in the 
design of its strapwork with one of Abbott’s drawings (Fig. 14). 
The ceiling is of barrel form and ornamented with strapwork 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK 


(centre) a mermaid 
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12.—IN THE CHARLES 


designs enclosing vari- 
ous Biblical scenes. 
The type of strapwork, 
the little figures perched 
on it, the garlands of 
fruit and the masks 
all occur in Abbott’s 
sketch (Fig. 13). Yet 
the ceiling is dated 1620, 
twenty years before John 
Abbott was born. The 
ceilings and chimney- 
pieces at Ford House, 
near Newton Abbot, also 
show parallels with John 
Abbott’s work, though 
they are usually dated 
as early as 1615. In 
the tympanum at the 
end of the Charles I 
Room there is a medal- 
lion of a mermaid with 
mirror and comb (Fig. 
12), very like Abbott’s 


sketch, while above the strapwork hang bunches of fruit similar 
to those in Fig. 13. The great barrel ceiling at Herringston in 
Dorset (circa 1615) (Fig. 2), with its emblematic and heraldic 
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AT FORD HOUSE, DEVON. THE MERMAID MAY BE 
ABBOTT’S DRAWING 


(Fig. 10) 


The strapwork, perched figures and garlands compare closely with Fig. 14 
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COMPARED WITH 


panels, and that in the 
hall of Nettlecombe 
Court, Somerset (circa 
1645) (Fig. 3), are illus- 
trated as showing plaster- 
work characteristic of 
South-west England in 
the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 
The transition to 
Charles II forms is 
seen in the ceiling 
medallion at Golden 
Manor (Fig. 15). 

In addition to the 
drawings of Jacobean 
character there are several 
(such as Fig. 8) in the 
late Stuart manner of 
Charles II and William 
and Mary which one 
would have expected a 
plasterer to use at that 
time, so that one wonders 


whether after all this sketch-book may not originally have 
belonged to Abbott’s father or some older craftsman and only 
have received additions from his hands. M. J. 
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15. —CEILING PANEL at GOLDEN MANOR, SOMERSET 
Showing a mixture of Jacobean and late Stuart motifs 


14,—PANEL FROM THE CEILING AT THE GOLDEN 
LION, BARNSTAPLE (1620) 
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(Left) 


PART OF THE ARTIFICIAL 
(Right) A SEASCAPE TAKEN 


T their annual school exhibition lately some pupils 
of mine had great fun making a realistic bit of coast- 
line, and turning it into an indoor “ bird sanctuary.” 
For this purpose we cleared the laboratory after 


the summer terminal examinations. A large centre bench 


was covered with tarpaulin, and on this we placed sand and 
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PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE ARTIFICIAL CLIFFS 
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INDOOR 
‘BIRD SANCTUARY ” 
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CLIFF WITH THE BLACK GUILLEMOT AND THE PUFFIN AT HOME 
INDOORS AT 


THE SEA-BIRD EXHIBITION 

gravel to represent a low-lying island. Marram grass stuck 
into the sandhills “grew” in tufts and bunches here and 
there, providing sparse cover, and a lifelike background for 
the sea birds that had their nests among it. 

On this ‘island,’ scattered here and there almost at 
random, and with nothing but a scrape for a nest, were the 
eggs of terns, oyster-catcher and ringed plover. 
And so well did these match the colour, shape, 
and markings of the surrounding pebbles, that 
many visitors passed them by unnoticed. Here 
and there small ‘salt pools’’ made of coloured 
glass lay in hollows among the sand, and these, to- 
gether with the seaweed which marked the “ high 
tide ” line, gave a very natural air to the place. We 
had made quite a long journey by car to get the sea- 
weed, but the marine tang that it gave to the room as 
one opened the door just made all the difference be- 
tween pretence and reality. We found it highly 
amusing to watch the faces of visitors as they came in, 
looked about them in surprise and delight, and said : 
‘“‘ But you’ve even got the smell of the sea!” 

On another long bench running along the wall we 
had cliff-nesting sea birds with their nests and eggs. 
At one end of this bench we made a large papier-maché 
cliff, on a rough framework of laths and wire. To 
make this strong enough we pasted several layers of 
newspaper one on top of another, followed by a final 
layer of strong brown paper. This was real creative 
work, and the children’s observation came into full 
play as they moulded the paper into shape—forming 
ledges, cracks and strata—to resemble as closely as 
possible the real thing. When this was all dry—and 
amazingly hard, by the way—two of the pupils 
coloured it with distemper to represent old weather- 
worn rocks, and the result was surprisingly solid- 
looking. 

With no nests at all to contain them, the beautiful 
eggs of razorbill and guillemot lay on ledges, guarded 
by the parent birds, while in a cave was the huge, 
untidy nest of a cormorant, attended by the sentinel- 
like owner. Among coarse grass at the foot of the 
rocks were the eggs of herring and black-back gulls, 
those inveterate thieves of other birds’ eggs and young. 
And as a background we had painted, on a 25ft. canvas, 
a seascape in distemper colours, to go behind the 
cliff on the side wall, with the object of giving depth 
and atmosphere to the whole exhibit. 

How far we were successful in this may in some 
measure be judged by the illustrations. But I feel 
that the real value of the exhibition lay, not in the 
beneficial effect on the minds of the visitors, but rather 
in the fun and lasting enjoyment that the participants 
got out of it. Certain it is that we who took part in the 
exhibition shall never forget it. J. A. BENINGTON. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE WAYS OF THE WILD BIRDS, BY FRANCES PITT 





WOODCOCK APPROACHING 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


(A Flashlight Photograph) 


N_ INTImMaTE SKETCHES FROM BirD LIFE (Country Life, 5s.) 
Mr. Eric Hosking and Mr. C. Newberry give us accounts 
of various birds they have studied with camera and notebook, 
beginning with the partridge in the home fields and ending 
with the buzzard on the hills of Wales. Mr. Hosking’s fine 

work is well known to readers of CouNTRY LiFe, for they have 
often had the pleasure of seeing his pictures of birds at the nest, 
remarkable not only for their technical excellence but for their 
author’s ability to record vital details of bird behaviour. A remark- 
able example is the photograph—Plate 3 in this volume—entitled 
“The hen called in a low voice and the cock came to her side,” 
which shows a female partridge brooding her newly hatched family 
and summoning her mate to help her with them. ‘‘ He came and 
sat by her side, and at 12.10 p.m. one of the young ones was 
strong enough to push himself out from under his mother, and 
to stagger across to the sheltering warmth of his father. A few 
minutes later there came, from under the hen, another fluffy 
body, still quite wet, and he followed his elder brother and dis- 
appeared under the cock.’’ Plate 4 shows the two partridges 
crouched side by side and covering their chicks. 

The experienced bird photographer will probably give special 
admiration to the snapshots of a wood-pigeon feeding her 
young, for this bird has always been a shy and difficult.“species 
where the camera is con- 
cerned; however, Mr. 
Hosking and Mr. Newberry 
succeeded admirably and 
got some excellent results 
and interesting notes. In 
connection with this species 
they make reference to the 
Trafalgar Square pigeons 
and those of St. Paul’s, seem- 
ing, like so many people, 
not to realise these birds 
have nothing to do with the 
wood-pigeon, but are of 
domestic origin and of rock 
doveancestry ; indeed, many 
pigeons showing complete 
reversion to rock dove type 
may be seen in the crowd. 

To continue with the 
fine illustrations, and ex- 
cellent observations of birds 
at the nest, the stone curlew 
chapter isa particularly good 
one, the description of the 
male assisting his chicks 
from their shells and the way 
in which he carried off, broke 





SANDPIPER AND CHICKS 


up and ate the pieces of shell being outstanding. Comment is made 
upon the ease with which the bird was educated to ignore unusual 
sounds, until he sat “‘ steadfast and unperturbed’ while “ we 
increased the range and volume of sounds by shouting and 
whistling.”” The reviewer can, however, cap this with the case 
of a bittern that refused to be disturbed when a hunting horn 
was blown from the hide. She was in no way perturbed. 

The last two chapters will be of especial value to the aspiring 
tyro, for they are full of sound advice based on experience in the 
field concerning the photography of birds. The details of hides 
and hide-erection are worth particular study. Even the “ old 
hand ”’ will be able to glean many a useful tip, as in the illustration 
of a *“‘ pylon hide ”’ built to photograph a green woodpecker at 
her nest-hole high up in a tree. 

Altogether, he who loves birds will find much of interest, 
and the book should be read by all who delight in the varied life 
of hill, dale and moor, hedge and wood. 





Tschiffeley. 


Symons. 


Tuts Way SouTHwarp, by A. F. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Two Roaps To Arrica, by H. E. (Gifford, 1os. 6d.) 
T a time when the internal combustion engine is ‘‘ revving ” 
almost exclusively for the purpose of destruction, it is 
a relief to read two books devoted to its performances in peace. 
In the first Mr. Tschiffeley 
tedescribes how he drove a 
Ford for 7,000 miles round 
Patagonia, from Buenos 
Aires along the east coast to 
Gallegos, whence he made 
an aerial détour to Tierra 
del Fuego, then from Gall- 
egos westwards to Arenas 
at the foot of the Andes, 
northwards in and out of 
thatmighty range, and finally 
back across the pampas to 


Bahia Blanca and so to 
Buenos Aires. In his 
pleasant, matter - of - fact 


manner he reveals that that 
almost legendary land with 
the fascinating name is one 
of the great sheep-raising 
areas of the world ; that it 
became seventy-five years 
ago sanctuary for a colony 
of Welshmen, which is still 
there at Chubut; that it 
boasted the only king, a 
Frenchman, in South 
America since the last of the 





* AIDED BY 150 MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 50 CONVICTS DRAG- 
GED THE CAR UP AN ALMOST VERTICAL BANK ON TO THE ROAD” 


Roads to Africa’’) 


(“From “Teo 


Incas ; that it possesses some of the most varied and breath- 
takingly beautiful scenery in the world; to mention only a few 
of the facts culled from a truly notable book, distinguished by 
sympathetic understanding, good humour, and shrewd observation. 
Both books, by the way, are outstandingly well illustrated. 

Mr. Symons’s object was to prove the suitability of British 
cars for the rough roads, long distances, and varied weather con- 
ditions of Africa, and consequently of all undeveloped countries, 
hitherto the preserve of the American car. 

Right well he succeeded, and right well has he told the story. 
Briefly, this is the account of four trips from London into Africa : 
in a Morris Ten, to Timbuktu in seven days, and back without 
a pause as quickly ; in a Morris Twenty-five, to Kano in Nigeria, 
3,500 miles in seven days eight hours ; in a Rolls-Royce Phan- 
tom III, to Nairobi, in twenty-three days (on the round trip of 
13,638 miles in tropical conditions not one extra drop of water 
was required for the radiator) ; and in a Wolseley 18-85, to the 
Cape in the record time of thirty-one days and twenty-two hours, 
a daily average of 320 miles for 10,300 miles, including a delay 
of twelve days when the car was smashed up after a 3oft. fall 
into the Gada River in Central Africa. This bald statement cannot 
do justice to the careful preliminary preparation and organisation, 
the magnificent carmanship, the loyal companions, or to the pioneer- 
ing work that went before—you must read the book for all those in- 
teresting and practical details ; but it does show the quality of British 
workmanship, and acknowledge the achievement of four representa- 
tive types of English car. Like Mr. Tschiffeley, Mr. Symons writes 
vividly and entertainingly, and far too modestly. As one who, in a 
humble way, has travelled many miles over some of the worst roads 
on earth and pioneered one or two, I pay tribute here to the 
supreme endurance, courage and skill of these drivers. This is 
the true work of the internal combustion engine, to open the way 
for civilisation, not to destroy it. C. E.G. Horr. — 
BLUE-STOCKING WIFE 

Probably many biographers of great men have completed their 
task with an uneasy suspicion that something was lacking from their 
survey of the feminine background; or perhaps one would say the 
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connubial background ; for (such is life!) an Emma 
Hamilton often makes better reading than the record 
of a perfect marriage. But women like the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Boscawen may speak for their less 
articulate sisters, and in ADMIRAL’S WIFE (Longmans, 
12s.6d.) Brigadier-General Cecil Aspinall-Oglandersym- 
pathetically draws this once renowned “ blue-stocking,”” 
the dearly loved spouse of ** Old Dreadnought.” 

Admiral Boscawen’s marriage was perfect. His 
wife, Frances Evelyn Glanville, was of kin to John 
Evelyn the diarist. (Her father, an Evelyn, assumed 
the additional name on marrying a Glanville heiress’) 
Not that Fanny Boscawen was a “ beauty.”’ She was 
more : intelligent and charming. Despite long separa- 
tions, she and Boscawen were always as happy as lovers 
together. And though she outlived her husband by 
forty-four years, Mr. Aspinall-Oglander closes his book 
on her sorrow. 

But between her birth in 1719 and the death of the 
hero of Louisberg and Lagos in 1761, much is told 
here of Fanny Boscawen, frequently in her own words. 
She figures not only as wife and mother, but as the 
accomplished lady she was. We see her with the 
** Queen of Blue-stockings,”’ Elizabeth Montagu, and a 
famouscompany. Thereare glimpses of Allan Ramsay 
the painter, Robert Adam the architect. To Adam 
she gave his first commission as an interior decorator, 
and it may be that the Admiralty screen is due to 
her and Boscawen’s influence. All the same, in these 
days, it is easiest to think of her as the woman a great 
sailor loved. F. G. 


THE MAKING OF A WRITER 

The modest title of this autobiography, MAsTEr 
oF Nong, by Roland Pertwee, (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.), 
does less than justice to a versatile, successful and 
entertaining career. Art, which takes many forms, 
was in Mr. Pertwee’s blood, and he began as a painter 
and with a flourish of trumpets. Having gained a 
scholarship at the Royal Academy School, he painted, 
at the age of nineteen, a portrait of his mother and it 
was hung on the line. “After that it seemed that 
Raphael must look to his laurels.” Nevertheless, he 
gave up portrait-painting and became an actor, again 
not without encouraging portents. In particular he 
toured the Antipodes with H. B. Irving, of whom he 
gives a formidable but far from unkindly picture. 
Then he took tentatively to writing, and finally, after 
serving in the war, settled down to his job as a writer 
with a success that is well known. Some parts of his 
book may seem a little uncomfortably intimate, but 
that is according to the taste and fancy of the reader. 
It is certainly amusing and, though not overcrowded 
with stories, has some very pleasant ones. A stage 
hand at Auckland opined that Hamlet ‘“ would live.’ 
Mr. Pertwee suggested that it had lived for some time. 
“There you are,” he replied. ‘ That just bears out 
what I said. We ’ad another piece by the same 
author’ere larse autumn. *‘ Midsummer’s Nice Dream’ 
it was called. That was good too, though calling one of 
the characters Bottom was a bit near the knuckle.”” B.D. 


AT ONE REMOVE 

A novelist can propose to himself no more 
ambitious subject than the retelling of any part 
of the Gospel story. Moreover, in PHiLip (Gollancz, 
gs. 6d.), Mr. Joseph O’Neill has chosen the hardest 
part of that story : the few months leading up to and culminating in the 
Crucifixion. Yet he has succeeded where many have failed. Analysing 
that success, we see that it is due chiefly to two causes: a beautifully 
limpid style, and a restraint that makes us see the well known incidents 
always from an oblique angle. Philip, a young physician, half Greek, 
half Jew, goes from Athens to Jerusalem . and there, owing to his 
ignorance of the network of Jewish rules, is in serious trouble immedi- 
ately. Escaping with his life, he hears—from relatives, Nicodemus, 
Judas Iscariot, Caiaphas, Lazarus, Martha, Mary—of “ the Messias ” 
whom he never sees and is determined not to see. From that point 
the book has a “‘ Hound of Heaven ”’ theme ; for, to escape the Master, 
Philip flings himself into doctoring, business and an engagement to 
marriage. The street and family scenes are depicted with knowledge 
and vividness, while the crescendo of tension, about a central figure 
never seen or heard, is managed with the utmost art. VV... F. 





BODY AND SOUL 

Craftsmanship of a high order distinguishes Miss Helen Simpson’s 
Marp No More (Heinemann, 8s. 3d.), as it distinguishes all her work. 
The author is at home in her period; she writes with lovely economy 
and precision; she has a good plot, supported by an eternal truth. 
A young Cavalier, fleeing from Cromwell’s England, and a country 
girl doing the same because in a religious ecstasy she has preached 
in the streets of Oxford and been whipped and imprisoned for it, are 
fellow-passengers on an old, ill-found ship. The book is the tale of 
their hazardous voyage and its sequel, of the love that Mary Askill 
resists until she can resist no longer, of the physical glory that is paid 
for by spiritual darkness, and of the triumphant return of her inner 
light after her lover’s death. Yet, with all this, something is missing, 
and it is emotion. We are not made to feel anything; neither Mary 
nor any other character really comes alive for us: and that, in a novel, 
cannot be compensated for by any intellectual brilliance. Inadvertently, 
the publisher’s blurb supplies proof that this criticism is not captious ; 
for in it Mary’s friend, Ann Sawyer, is confused with “ae 
A COMPETENT NOVELIST 

If we regard Miss Vicki Baum’s Nanking Road (Geoffrey Bles, 
8s. 6d.) as an exercise in virtuosity, we must give it high praise. The 
author presents a host of characters ; she is at home in China, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, America; she writes with tireless competence. But as 
a novel the book is top-heavy, even boring. It is too long, too diffuse, 
and the efforts of memory expected of us are altogether too great. 
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We begin, for instance, in China ; after about fifty pages we are removed 
to another set of people and Nazi Germany; a new chapter, and we 
are in Russia; then back to China and fresh characters again; on to 
America, to Japan, and so forth. It is for all the world as if someone 
were twiddling the knobs of a wireless set, so that just as we get inter- 
ested in one programme we are compelled to start listening to another, 
yet are never allowed to finish that, either. At the end, indeed, all these 
programmes combine; yet even the end does not satisfy. For to 
engulf the principal characters in a common doom is a recipe for a 
climax that is now all too familiar from over-use. % 2 


REINCARNATION OF THE HEROINE 


“T feel,” says the heroine of LiFe as CaROLA (Methuen, tos. 6d.), 
“ that it was my heritage to be wise in my spirit,” and she moves through 
every sort of adventure from torture to marriage with this rather priggish 
confidence, which is more delightful to the author, Miss Joan Grant, 
than to the reader. Miss Grant believes in reincarnation, and that wise 
Egyptian princess who was the central character of ‘‘ Winged Pharaoh ”’ 
here appears less successfully as Carola, bastard daughter of a noble 
Italian house in the sixteenth century. The Italy which is the scene 
of her experiences is rather garishly overdrawn; everything is either 
luxury or extreme squalor, and the sadistic abbess of the convent where 
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Carola takes refuge might have been devised by ‘“‘ Monk” Lewis, 


so sensational are the torture scenes which ensue. There are effective 
moments, notably among the inns and streets where Carola and her 
mother, Petruchio the dwarf and Bernard the strong man, wandered 
as strolling players. But over-dramatisation mars the more important 
moments of the story, and the creed of sweetness and light and mystic 
wisdom which the heroine so smugly upholds against her superstitious 
contemporaries is too simplified to appeal much to adult minds. Read 
as a story, this is an exciting, at times a startling, tale ; read as something 
remembered rather than invented, a kind of theosophist record, which 
its publishers apparently claim for it, it is unconvincing; read as a 
philosophy of life, it is a jejune piece of work. A.C. 3B. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 

APPROACH TO THE HILts, by C. F. Meade (Murriy, 103. 6d.) ; 
S1Mon BOo.tivar, by Thomas Rourke (Joseph, 15s.); HERE LIgs 
GOEBBELS, by Vernon McKenzie (Joseph, tos. 6d.) ; THE CONTEMPLA- 
TIVE GARDENER, by Jason Hill (Faber, 10s. 6d.). Fiction : THe Morn- 
ING IS NEAR Us, by Susan Glasbell (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) ; Murror of 
A Deap Lapy, by Helen Douglas Irvine (Longmans, 8s. 3d.) ; CoTSWoLD 
Honey, by F. Brett Young (Heinemann, 8s. 3d.). 


THE ROLE OF ANTIQUES TO-DAY 


FURNITURE AND TAPESTRY AT HAMSTERLEY HALL 


ORKS of art in public and private collections 

represent in the aggregate quite a considerable pro- 

portion of the national wealth. They may be looked 

upon as the accumulated savings of many generations— 

dispersed only to be reassembled, passing from the 
thriftless to the provident, from the vanquished to the victorious 
side. 

During earlier periods of national crisis it has been con- 
fidently and lugubriously predicted that wealth of this kind was 
doomed to disappear, or at best suffer a ruinous depreciation. 
Such prophecies have been falsified again and again: only the 
obliteration of civilisation and culture can stifle the demand and 
put a stop to collecting. When taxation is soaring and the outlook 
for business remains obscure, tangible assets in the form of works 
of art have obvious advantages over stocks and shares, and from 
the standpoint of security may be classed with houses and land 
—higher than houses under present conditions. This leaves 
spiritual values out of account, but if such considerations may seem 
rather sordid, they are calculated to afford some consolation to 
the owner. War is the great redistributor of works of art: it 
has also proved to be the indirect founder of many great collections. 

The interior of Hamsterley, illustrated in these pages on October 
21st, 1939, is a monument to the discerning activities of Mr. S. R. 
Vereker as a collector. His preferences have inclined towards the 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—the Renaissance 
passing into the baroque. In textiles he has drawn his net more 
widely, his tapestries ranging from ‘‘ Gothic ” to products of the 
Mortlake looms. 

Certainly the most remarkable specimen of early domestic 
furniture at Hamsterley—despite some restoration, it would adorn 
any collection—is the splay-fronted buffet shown in Fig. 1. It 
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1.—OAK SPLAY-FRONTED BUFFET. 


Width 52in. Total height 62}in. 





SECOND QUARTER OF XVIth 


The upper portion ornamented with medallion heads and roses. 


has been described in Country LIFE as “ of the Henry VIII 
period,” but if made in England at all it must be assigned to an 
immigrant craftsman imbued with the spirit and temper of the 
Renaissance as interpreted under Francis I. The richness and 
architectural pretensions of the form, the delicacy of the detail, 
the complexity of the mouldings, and the lively and expressive 
profile heads, are all in strong contrast with the sobriety of outline 
and blunt, summary handling noticeable in the surviving English 
buffets of that age. Ardent nationalists may point to the roses 
decorating the columns, but roses were not a monopoly of the 
Tudors. Formerly, such an ornate piece would have been associ- 
ated with the Auvergne, but Molinier and later writers have exposed 
the fallacies underlying the precise regional attributions of early 
French collectors. The characteristics associated with the 
Auvergne are, on a basis of comparison with architectural sculp- 
ture, those of the French Renaissance over a wide area radiating 
outwards from the banks of the Loire ; and it has been plausibly 
suggested that for the profile heads, foliage and grotesques the 
inspiration was supplied by the architectural sculpture of the 
Chateau of Blois, and, above all, of Chambord. The enriched 
columns of this buffet with their foliated capitals, and the profile 
heads are easy to imagine in stone or terra cotta adorning one of 
the chateaux in that region. 

Mr. Vereker owns a number of pieces in which the interest 
of furniture and textiles is combined. In this category is the wide 
armchair (Fig. 4) covered with ‘‘ Turkey Work” embroidery 
in polychrome on a_ light-coloured ground. Upholstered 
chairs were made in sets from towards the end of Elizabeth’s 


reign, and this kind of embroidery in knotted pile was a 
favourite Early Jacobean covering. It is very durable, and 
Was sometimes transferred to chairs of later date. In this 


instance the pattern of thistles is 
distinctly archaic in character 
compared with the walnut frame 


turned in the manner of 
Charles II’s reign; but the 
‘““Exchequer Chair’’ at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
and other examples exist to 
prove that “Turkey Work ”’ 


remained in favour as a covering 
considerably after the middle 
of the century. The full post- 
Restoration style is seen in the 
winged armchair (Fig. 5), where 
the arched front stretcher carved 
with S and C scrolls ingeniously 
combined and the scrolled front 
legs suggest the end. of 
Charles II’s reign. Indeed, such 
chairs were not introduced much 
before this time, and one at 
Drayton—with wings, but no- 
thing more than embryonic 
arm-rests—may be dated about 
1670 and is a very early example. 
The state bed from Stoke Edith 
belongs to that Restoration type 
in which the voluminous hang- 
ings completely envelop the 
structure, thus reverting to the 
fashion of the Middle Ages when 
no woodwork was visible beneath 
the gorgeous woven or embroi- 
dered draperies. Here curtains 
and valances are of dark green 
velvet, but the main interest is in 
the embroidered silk linings of 
the richly moulded tester and 
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base is restored. 


The 











2. CUSHION COVER: THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 


Sheldon Tapestry, early seventeenth century, 18in. by 20in. 


headboard, where the baroque volutes are lavishly trimmed with 
tasselled silk fringes. ‘This bed formed part of the original fur- 
nishing of Stoke Edith, and dates from the time of Speaker Foley 
and the reign of William III. Few of these great state bedsteads 
now remain in England—those once at Hampton Court, Leo- 
minster, Coombe Abbey ~nd Glemham all are gone, but the finest 
of the group, a ‘“‘ Duchesse ” or ““Angel Bed ” hung with “ Indian ” 
needlework, still remains in its original setting at Erthig in 
Denbighshire. 

The most important of Mr. Vereker’s ‘‘ Gothic ”’ tapestries 
is the upper portion of a large panel which hangs at the end of 
the drawing-room above a contemporary trestle table and is of 
early sixteenth-century date (Fig. 6). The subject has not been 
identified, but it seems to represent some sort of triumphal pro- 
cession with embattled towers in the background and a hilly 
wooded landscape with a Gothic town overlooking a port crowded 
with shipping. Mr. Marillier suggests that the tassels of the 
top border are characteristic of Tournai, which shortly after the 
middle of the fifteenth century supplanted Arras as the centre 
of the industry. Philip the Good obtained some of his most 
magnificent tapestries from that centre. and it was there that the 
celebrated ‘“ History of Gideon” series was woven for him in 
1449. Mr. Vereker has two small cushion-covers which are of 
exceptional interest to students of English tapestry, because one 
is within the canon of work to be attributed to the Sheldon looms 
(as sifted and established by Professor Wace), while the other, 
if outside it, is one of those border-line pieces which serve to 
suggest whence the main inspiration may have been derived. 
The first (Fig. 2) represents The Sacrifice of Isaac and resembles 
(though there are differences in detail and the borders of Mr. 
Vereker’s cushion are more ornate) a panel in the possession of 
the Duke of Rutland. The other cover shows the meeting of 





ARMCHAIR, COVERED IN TURKEY 
WORK. Circa 1670 


1.—WALNUT 
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3.—CUSHION COVER: JACOB AND ESAU 


Possibly Sheldon, but more probably Dutch, 29in. by 32}in. 


Jacob and Esau, and though the lower border centres in the Shel- 
drake, the Sheldon crest, the fineness of the weaving and the 
relatively accomplished drawing and composition seem to exclude 
it from the Sheldon group. Richard Hyckes, who managed the 
factory at Barcheston for William Sheldon, appears to have travelled 
in Holland to receive instruction in the art about 1550, and the 
looms of Leiden or Amsterdam may well be taken into account 
in seeking to establish the origin of this cover. 

It was by means of introducing skilled foreign weavers from 
the Low Countries that Sir Francis Crane ensured the conspicuous 
success of the Mortlake manufacture which was established under 
Royal auspices in 1619, Francis Clein, the chief designer, being 
of German origin. The fine panel (Fig. 7) belongs, says Mr. 
Marillier, to a lost Mortlake set of Alexander, the subject 
being the defeat and flight of Darius. In 1670 there was only 
a series of small subjects which the newly retired director of the 
factory stated to be then being produced in the workshops, and that 
of Alexander was not among it. As Mortlake in its prime is very 
well documented, it is curious that a set, which, judged by this 
specimen, must have been so impressive, should have escaped 
notice by contemporary commentators. 

The furniture and textiles here discussed may serve to suggest 
the richness of Mr. Vereker’s collection at Hamsterley, but they by 
no means exhaust its interest. x.. &. 





5.—WINGED ARMCHAIR. 
From Eden Hall 


Circa 1680 
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6.--THE UPPER PART OF AN EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRY 


The subject appears to have been a triumphal procession. Possibly woven at Tournai 
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7.--TAPESTRY, BELIEVED TO BELONG TO A LOST MORTLAKE SERIES 
The flight of Darius 
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A WAR-TIME FUEL 


PEAT FOR DOMESTIC AND COMMERCIAL USE 


F the war lasts long enough for coal rationing 
to come into force, the Government may be 
persuaded tc enquire into the value of peat 
as a fuel, both for industrial and domestic 
purposes. In England we seem to know little 
of what is, to the layman, a peculiar substance, 
seen perhaps once a year during the holiday period, 
and restricted in use to the winter fuel supply of 
some lonely farmstead in the wilds of Dartmoor 
or the fells of Lakeland. Contrast this attitude 
with that of Sweden, Germany or Russia, where 
peat-winning has been developed scientifically, and 
the huge farms have power laid on, with mechani- 
cal methods for cutting and finishing the peat. 

Many people think that our peat supply is 
restricted to a few small bogs in the most desolate 
part of the country. It is true that our resources 
in this direction can never equal those of European 
countries, with half their land uncultivated, yet in 
Great Britain alone there are ten thousand square 
miles of peatfields, surely enough to warrant a 
scheme for mechanical farming on scientific lines. 

At the moment, the use of peat is limited to 
the places that have used it for centuries. At many 
an inn it is kept going solely for the atmosphere it 
creates, and the tourists it attracts. It is the boast 
of the landlord that the peat fire has never ceased 
to burn for a century or more. On the other hand, 
it may be used on the hearth of some lonely 
dwelling on the principle that “‘ what was good 
enough for great-granddad is good enough for us.”’ 

One of the main difficulties of peat-farming 
on a large scale used to be the cost of drying. 
This accounted for the greater part of the cost of 
the whole process, and for years retarded the 
commercial production of peat. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, however, and Continental 
research chemists evolved a cheap method of 
drving, so that peat can now be produced at a 
price that is favourable compared with that of 
coal. Even if our early experiments did not prove 
too successful, the high cost of war. time coal would 
give peat fuel a useful start. A very important 
factoi -in the commercial development is the fact 
that peat-cutting can be placed in the hands of 
unskilled labour, using simple implements, and 
leading a healthy outdoor life. 

In parts of Somerset, Scotland, Wales and the 
Lake District peat-working has been slightly de- 
veloped as a purely /ocal industry. During the 
summer months the peat is dug from bog and marsh- 
land, and sliced into pieces about the size of a house 
brick. These are stacked into peculiarly shaped “‘ rockles ” on open 
moorland, until the wind has dried them, when they are stored in an 
outhouse to form the winter fuel supply. Last year I came across the 
winter supply of some lonely dwelling on Birker Moor in the 
Lake District. "The peat was placed criss-cross fashion in a stack 
beside Devoke Water, a lonely tarn miles from anywhere. I now 
hear that the local authorities are going to widen the existing fell 
road into a proper motor route, so that the transport problem 
will be solved. 

Apart from its value as a natural fuel peat yields valuable 
by-products. Fifty gallons of tar per ton is quite normal. In 
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* ROCKLES” OF PEAT DRYING ON WINDSWEPT BIRKER MOOR 


IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


addition, the conversion of peat into alcohol, oils and charcoal 
is well within the bounds of commercial working. A _par- 
ticularly fine type of charcoal is obtained, giving more heat 
and less ash, an invaluable substance to the producer of high 
quality steels. 

There may even bea use for peat in the hospital. As long ago 
as the early ’nineties a German doctor investigated, and reported 
favourably, upon the use of peat for healing wounds. His introduc- 
tion to the substance was quite accidental. A labourer cut his arm 
while at work in the fields, and applied a dressing of fresh, 
moist peat. Healing was rapid, due to the antiseptic properties 
of the peat and to its absorbent nature, which 
kept the flesh clean. Should the war last long 
enough for there to be a shortage of medical 
supplies, experiments in this direction might be 
commenced to advantage. 

Many a museum curator can thank the pre- 
servative properties of peat for his finest specimens. 
Two years ago, the leg of a Roman chair, carved 
from Kimmeridge shale, was dug up at Colliton 
Park, Dorchester. It had lain in damp, peaty 
earth for seventeen centuries, and is to-day one 
of the best specimens of Roman furniture in 
Dorset. A year before this, in the Bocksten peat 
bog, Sweden, the body of a murdered man was 
found lying, face down, where it had been thrown 
six hundred years ago. It had sunk into the peat, 
which had preserved it perfectly. To-day the 
garments are authoritatively claimed as the only 
complete suit of medizval clothes in existence. 

Peat-farming is a safe, healthy outdoor occupa- 
tion, which cannot be said of the miner’s life in 
underground pits. Though we remain depen- 
dent on our coal mines and shall long continue 
to do so, in peat we have a supplementary source 
of fuel hitherto almost disregarded. With a little 
thought, some preliminary experiments, and careful 
planning, we could embark upon a scheme of 
national importance that would bring peat into its 
own as a commercial product. LEsLIE SANSOM. 
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FARMING NOTES 


THIS EXASPERATING WINTER—CREDIT—THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HALL we ever make good the idle weeks since the New 

Year and the ploughing time which has been lost? In 

most years February sees many thousands of acres of corn 

planted. It is doubtful whether a single acre was sown 

last month. There was some land reserved for wheat 
which would have gone into Little Joss. Now the time for 
Little Joss is past, and if those fields are to carry wheat it will 
have to be one of the special spring varieties. "They can be 
sown up to April with a fair chance of getting a decent crop. 
Spring wheat is always rather a gamble in this country, but it 
is a chance which more farmers have been willing to take in 
recent years when wheat alone of the cereals was covered by a 
guaranteed price. Three-quarters of a crop of wheat has been 
more profitable than a full crop of oats and in some years barley. 
Now the relative attractions of the three cereals are more on a 
par, and there will be a guaranteed price for oats as well as for 
wheat. Barley too has its attractions. Brewers have been buying 
keenly all through this winter, and anything like 60s. a quarter 
for barley pays well. It now seems likely that there will be more 
barley sown than most of us had thought probable some weeks 
ago. One reason is that pegging the price of feed oats at 33s. a 
quarter has steadied the enthusiasm of a good many farmers for 
oat growing. In the north they will have to grow oats, in the 
south they can grow barley. On newly ploughed ground fresh 
from pasture the barley will probably not be up to malting standard 
judged by the pre-war criterion, but this winter the brewers seem 
to have rediscovered the art of malting almost any kind of English 
barley. ‘They have not been nearly so particular about the finer 
points of a sample. 

We have been assured time and time again that there will 
be enough seed corn to meet all requirements. In several counties 
the merchants’ stores are bulging with seed oats. Farmers have 
held off from buying because they have not been certain how 
much land they will get ploughed and how much seed they will 
require. The danger is that there will be a last-minute rush 
which will completely disorganise the delivery of seed corn. 
Any farmer who can should place his order now and make sure 
that he has the seed he wants in his barn ready to take advantage 
of dry days in March. This spring we shall see more and more 
land ploughed and pressed and the seed broadcast on the furrows. 
‘This makes a quick job, not so finished as drilling, but if the 
furrow is properly consolidated by the press following the plough 
and again by subsequent rolling, the seed gets a good root-hold 
and grows away well. We are now getting into March and time 
is limited, but it is possible to get a good oat crop or a good barley 
crop on land sown as late as the end of April. This exasperating 
winter, prolonged into spring, should not make us despair altogether 
of getting the increased output of corn that we want from our 


farms. 
* * * 


It will be interesting to see how much use is made of the 
Government’s scheme for providing agricultural requisites, such 
as seed corn, fertilisers and implements, to farmers who cannot 
otherwise afford to finance a programme of increased cropping. 
‘Talking to a Devon farmer the other day, I was told that a good 
many small farmers in his county would use this scheme. The 
terms are not excessively generous, as the rate of interest is fixed 
at 5 per cent., but where a man really cannot get any more credit 
from his merchant or from his bank to buy what he must have 
the assistance of the County War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee may be useful. I do not imagine, however, that the banks 
or the merchants will leave any but their most doubtful customers 
to take advantage of the Government’s scheme. It will be a 
last resort for the necessitous, and that indeed is what it is intended 
to be. The banks seem to be rather more generously inclined 
towards agriculture than they were six months ago. We have 
lost for ever that intimate contact between the farmer and the local 
banker which is so well pictured in Mr. R. H. Mottram’s new 
book ‘‘ Bowler Hat.’’ Everything now has to be referred to Head 
Office. In the days of which he writes—the early years of this 
century—the Norfolk farmer and his needs were known intimately 
to the members of the Gurney family, who conducted their family 
bank in a way which commanded the respect and confidence of 
everyone in Norwich and that district. No doubt Barclay’s Bank, 
into which the Gurney business was amalgamated, still commands 
the respect of the Norfolk farmer, but somehow the head office 
of a bank in London seems far removed from the purchase of a 
bunch of bullocks or the sale of a barley crop, which were the 
currency best understood by the old family banks. 

* & * 


Professor Scott Watson has made an excellent job of the 
History of the Royal Agricultural Society which has just been 
published. The Society celebrated its Centenary Show last year 
at Windsor, and the time had come to set on record the many ups 
and downs which the Society has experienced in its hundred 
years. Professor Scott Watson has given a human touch to the 


Society’s records and brought out the remarkable personalities 
of those men who through the years carried the responsibility 
of the Society’s shows. 


There have been lean years, especially 





the disastrous undertaking at Park Royal from 1903 to 1905, when 
the Society lost nearly £24,000 in its attempt to centralise the 
annual show close to London. ‘To-day, thanks largely to the 
stewardship of Mr. Charles Adeane as the Society’s treasurer, 
the Royal has a comfortable balance of close on £250,000. As 
years go by the Royal Show has reflected the progress of farming 
practice, and there is every reason for the Society to look forward 
to another hundred years of useful work on behalf of agriculture. 
It is a pity that there can be no Royal Show this year. For the 
first time a tenant farmer, Mr. John Evens, has been elected the 
Society’s President, and the Show was to have been at Lincoln, 
in the heart of a district where the traditions of arable farming have 
been maintained through disaster as well as prosperity. 
CINCINNATUS. 


LITERATURE FOR LAND GIRLS 


N the belief that I am not the only one among your readers 
who has come up against the problem recently of prescribing 
for the reading of a Land Girl ‘‘ on the reserve,” I venture 

to send you my selection. A thirst for knowledge having pro- 
claimed itself, I looked around for suitable introductory literature 
and came across a small book which looked as though it would 
form a sound jumping-off point. It was called ‘‘A Farmer’s 
Handbook,” by a gentleman named R. C. Andrew. It turned 
out to be a greater success than I had imagined it would, since, 
although it contained none of the names I had heard hardened 
farmers use towards novices, it omitted few colloquialisms 
necessary to their legitimate education. 

A bout of general farming books followed, though some 
were indeed a trial for the digestion. These books were ‘‘Agri- 
culture ; the Science and Practice of British Farming ” (Watson 
and More), “Elements of Agriculture”? (Fream), and ‘‘Agri- 
culture Theoretical and Practical ’’ (Wrightson and Newsham). 

After this came the call of the cow—a run of reading in 
which Dorothy Saker’s ‘“‘ Practical Dairying,’ J. C. Newsham’s 
‘* Dairy Farming,” and another little book of the same title by 
R. H. Leitch were avidly attacked. They were all, unfortunately, 
a little out-of-date, but, though I searched all the best libraries 
and consulted the most up-to-date catalogues, no more recent, 
and at the same time equally suitable, book came to light. 

Remembering what Robert Louis Stevenson had said in 
‘“ Books Which Have Influenced Me,” in praise of the more 
lasting effects of fiction, I then cast around for something likely 
to induce towards the dairy cow that attitude of sympathy-with- 
an-eye-to-profit felt by the farmer: something at once enter- 
taining and instructive, easy on the eye. A. G. Street’s “ Straw- 
berry Roan ”’ seemed to fill the bill. I took it home: it did. 

It was perhaps natural that after this farm livestock held 
her interest for some time. ‘‘ Pigs,’’ by V. C. Fishwick, gave 
all the answers in that department, and a copy of Tom Newman’s 
‘“* Principles and Practice of Poultry Husbandry ”’ was obtained 
for the modest sum of 2s. 6d. Horses presented some difficulty. 
They were likely, however, to figure on the farm and might 
even be her first job, leading, feeding, and so on. Fortunately, 
a friend was discovered who possessed ‘“‘ Livestock of the Farm ”’ 
(Gresham Publishing Company, 1915) in six volumes—Vol. III 
was borrowed. I read a good deal of it myself. 

So much for the equine source of farm-power, but what of 
the tractor ? The Institute for Research in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing had issued a booklet entitled ‘‘ The Farm Tractor,” specially 
prepared for the use of the Women’s Land Army, and but 4d. 
post free from Oxford. This was found to be an excellent booklet 
of ‘‘ Field Regulations,” giving, in addition to a few diagrammatic 
explanations of the workings of the monster, daily and weekly 
routine necessary to its well-being and, in addition, many valuable 
*“do’s’”’ and ‘‘ don’ts.” 

After this came leisure to indulge in books by C. Henry 
Warren, Henry Williamson, and Crichton Porteous, whose 
‘* Farmer’s Creed ”’ fired her imagination and whose ‘‘ Teamsman ”’ 
fed it. 

But somehow “ Call of the Land,’”’ by Nona Hermon-Hodge, 
with its lively account of her doings as a Land Girl in the last 
war, turned up and took her mind off on another tack—biography. 
With this exception, however, biographies of people connected 
with farming (the fiery Cobbett excluded) fell short of what 
biography has come to mean elsewhere. G. D. H. Cole’s “ Life 
of William Cobbett ”’; ‘‘ Great Farmers ’’ (Watson and Hobbs), 
““Whippingham to Westminster ’’ (Lord Ernle), were all read, 
but John More’s ‘‘ Country Men ”’ succeeded in weaving a dream 
of the countryside in which men like Izaak Walton, Robert Herrick, 
White of Selborne, Mytton, Cobbett, Borrow and W. H. Hudson 
and their essential spirit, dwelt. 

From much purely pleasant reading I also selected the 
following: Atwood Clark’s ‘‘ Country Mixture,’’ Hennell’s 
“Change in the Farm,” and Dorothy Hartley’s ‘‘ Made in 
England.” 

We are now waiting to hear from the farmer who, we have 
been warned, is going to call her up. K. T. WASLEY. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


BELATED CONGRATULATIONS 


ET'TER late than never! That is the consolation 
that I must administer to myself in my present unfortu- 
nate position. 
James Braid was coming this year and I meant to write 

an article wishing him many happy returns ; but being regret- 
tably vague I took no steps until on a sudden I discovered that 
the day was past and so was left lamenting accordingly. How- 
ever, | am determined not to be done out of my good intentions, 
to say nothing of a good subject, and so I now offer my sadly 
belated congratulations at the 
great man’s shrine. 

February 6th, 1870, at Earls- 
ferry in Fife, such were the day, 
year and place of this remarkable 
event. Some time in September, 
1897, at Penarth in Glamorgan 
was the, to me, equally memorable 
occasion of my first seeing him. 
It was the time of a Welsh 
Championship meeting, and Herd 
and Taylor were going to play an 
exhibition match. At the last 
moment ‘Taylor was prevented 
from coming. Braid was tele- 
graphed for and arrived just in 
time. One thing I recollect very 
clearly, namely, that he came out 
on to the course before starting 
and hit a practice shot or two 
down the first fairway. Well, 
he was young and enthusiastic 
then, but even so such a desper- 
ate act does not seem wholly in 
character, and I have certainly 
never seen him demean himself 
to any such preliminary antics 
from that day to this. I wonder 
if he ever has. It must have 
been inthe next year, when I first 
came up to London, that Mir. 
H.G. B. Ellis took me down with 
him to Romford to match our 
better ball against Braid’s. We 
too were young and enthusiastic 
then, and I rather think that we 
played three whole rounds in the 
course of the day and won one of them. Incidentally, it must 
be some years now since James consented to play more than 
two rounds. There was another occasion on which my side, 
or it may that time have been I unaided, was more successful, 
and the great man remarked sorrowfully that he had putted 
“ like a sweetie wife.” So he had, and so, in those days, he 
sometimes could. I suppose that was why he took some time 
to come completely into his kingdom. It was in 1894 that he 
burst on the world as an “ illustrious obscure” by halving a 
match with Taylor at West Drayton, but it was not till 1go01 that 
he “ broke through ” by winning at Muirfield, and not till four 
years after that he began for a while almost to “ farm” the 
Championship. He won in 1905, 1906, 1908 and 1910—four 
times in six years. ‘That is an astonishing record, and perhaps 
not even Harry Vardon crowded so much glorious life into so 
short atime. Let it be remembered also that between 1903 and 
1907 he won the News of the World Tournament three times in 
five years. He certainly did in his very best years pile on the 
agony, and when he was thus winning nearly everything he was 
the most successful putter in the country. That is a fact which 
a younger generation hardly, I think, appreciates. He was not 
naturally a good putter, and he had not on the green that look 
of being to the manner born which is granted to a few fortunate 
persons ; but after he had given up his cleek for his aluminium 
and had toiled and laboured and practised at the art he was for 
a while a deadly master of it ; if he was not quite invulnerable 
at the short ones (who is ?), the number of long and longish 
ones that he holed was truly remarkable and had a great deal 
to do with his triumphs. 

Before sitting down to write I was glancing at ‘‘Advanced 
Golf” and was rather surprised to find the author saying of 
Prestwick that “it does not appear to be a course that is very 
kindly disposed towards me, or it may be that such small peculiar- 
ities of play as I have are not very kindly disposed towards 
Prestwick.” ‘That was written in 1907, and he little knew what 
was coming to him or with what humble gratitude he would 
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have to eat his words, because the very next year, 1908, saw 
the greatest of all his championship victories, and at Prestwick. 
That was the first Open Championship I had ever seen or 
reported—TI had seen plenty of Amateurs—and the gorgeousness 
of both the play and the weather left a lasting impression. 
Everybody seemed to think beforehand that Braid would win, 
and win he did with consummate ease, eight shots better than 
Tom Ball, with a score of 291 : and it is to be remembered that 
only once before had 300 been beaten, at Sandwich in 1904, 
when Jack White won with 296. 
70, 72,77, 72, those were his four 
rounds, and the 77 contained, of 
course, that famous and really 
rather naughty eight at the Car- 
dinal. “* Every schoolboy ” knows 
how he took a mashie in that dread 
bunker and_ how the ball twice 
glanced off the black boards and 
into the Pow burn. I, who saw it 
with horror-stricken eyes, respect- 
fully agree with the anonymous 
writer in Nisbet’s Golf Year Book 
for 1909 when he says that “ con- 
tentment with a niblick would 
have given stronger evidence of the 
discretion which usually marks the 
champion’s play.” It certainly 
was an awful moment, though 
Braid soon reassured us_ with 
a two at the Himalayas. I did 
not, I am rather glad to say, sec 
the far more frightful affair at 
St. Andrews in 1905, when, 
again having the championship 
in his pocket, he went for the 
sixteenth green out of the little 
bunker called Deacon Sime, got 
on to the railway and found his 
ball tucked up against the rails. 
He has probably been responsible 
for shortening the lives of several 
of his supporters. 
BS i That golf at Prestwick was, 
OT LAST I! think, the best I ever saw 
him, or perhaps anyone else, play, 
and yet I am not sure. There 
was a certain round in the Open Championship of rgro at St. 
Andrews which did not in fact count, because the course became 
flooded and the first day’s play had to be called off. Braid 
went through with it all, amid what Borrow would have called 
the “ rain-gushes,” and in some wholly miraculous manner 
got round, I think, in under 80. I cannot remember the exact 
score, but no doubt he can, as he can remember almost every 
golfing thing that ever happened, important or unimportant. 
I have had evidence of this myself several times, in his recollecting 
the numbers of the holes at Aberdovey after he had played there 
for a single day and then had not seen the course for a quarter 
of a century; of his recalling how I and somebody else had 
halved a certain hole at Walton Heath in eight (there was a 
wind) in a particular match, which I had almost wholly forgotten. 
I have, though I say it, a tolerably good memory in these matters 
myself, and have won a fair number of half-crowns in betting 
on past history ; but if James says anything, I am not betting. 
Like the Fuehrer, he is always right. 
Well as he still plays, formidably as he still flings himself 
at the ball, James has, of course, long ceased to be merely a 
golfer. Not only at Walton Heath but in the whole world of 
golf he has become a monument, to-day a larger and more 
stately one than ever. We think of him perhaps first of <ll as 
a monument of sagacity and cool judgment, as resembling that 
wise old owl who lived in an oak, whose discretion we are all 
in these dangerous times bidden to emulate. Yet all who know 
him will think also of the sense of humour which twinkles out 
of him so pleasantly. It is a sense of humour so kindly that, 
though we know he can exactly size up all our weaknesses, 
we are not in the least afraid of him. ‘The weather probably 
did not allow of his going round Walton Heath in 70 on his 
seventieth birthday, but no doubt he will do it as soon as possible, 
Meanwhile, many glasses were no doubt raised to him on 
February 6th, and mine, as I explained, is raised deplorably 
late, but it is drained with none the less sincerity. Many happy 
returns of the day ! 
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“GREEK SHEEPDOGS AND 
PYRENEAN =” 


TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The photographs and remarks of your 
correspondent, C. A. Harrison, in your issue 
dated January 2oth, on the origin of Greek 
sheepdogs, are of 
considerable _ inter- 
est. The published 
photographs show 
two distinct types 
of dog—one a living 
reproduction of the 
kind of dog painted 
by F. Reinagle as an 
Albanian wolfhound, 
the other a smaller 
all-white type in race 
akin to the Kuvasy 
of Hungary and the 
Pyrenean Mountain 
Dog referred to by 
Mr. Harrison. Your 
correspondent’ en- 
quires whether the 
Pyrenean breed is 
not related to these 
Grecian hounds. 

I would say that 
the all-white breed 
of sheepdog found in 
the Balkan Moun- 
tains, Albania, 
Epirus, Macedonia, 
southern Greece and 
the Parnassus Ranges 
is the true descen- 
dant of the old 
Molossian hound, and, as such, is directly 
related to the Pyrenean Mountain dog of 
France, the smaller Kuvasy dog of the Hun- 
garian puszta and the still smaller Maremman1 
sheep-dog of Italy. All these breeds are 
naturally white and breed to type, as they 
did centuries ago. 

The white dogs are the Greek sheepdogs 
proper. These can be found almost anywhere 
in the Greek-speaking parts of southern Europe, 


while the tricolour or black-and-white dog of 


Sparta—depicted in your issue of January 20oth— 
is the result of cross-breeding the old Molossis 
dog with other breeds (of mastiff descent) and 
is therefore not a pure native race. By nature 
both the true Greek sheepdog and the Spartan 
sheepdog are ferocious, and it is quite true 
that strangers never walk alone without being 
armed with a pocketful of stones or a stout 
cudgel. 

So far as I kaow, no Greek sheepdog has 
ever been introduced into this country, but 
an Albanian wolfhound (in other words, a 
Spartan sheepdog) was exhibited in Islington. 
The custom of cropping the right ear of a 
shepherd dog in order to make the dog’s sense 
of hearing more acute is based on an old fallacy, 
and although it is perfectly true that this 
cruel practice is actually carried out, its ¢ffect 
upon the canine hearing i is to lessen it, if any- 
thing—it could not possibly help it.—CanIs. 


AN EXMOOR BRIDGE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
51r,—I thought it would interest your readers 
to know that one of the oldest ‘‘ Roman bridges ”’ 
in England, Tarr Steps on Exmoor, has been 


partially destroyed by the recent bad weather. 
The damage was caused by the ice and floating 
timber coming down the River Barle and getting 
jammed between the stones. A gap of 3oft. 


has been torn in the centre of the bridge. It 
consisted of seventeen large slabs of stone, 
each about seven feet long —EDWARD STADDON. 





TARR STEPS, ON EXMOOR, DAMAGED IN THE RECENT THAW 


“AN UNIDENTIFIED MEDALLION” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The medallion, a photograph of which 
you published in last week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire, with a letter from the Rev. R. G. Malden 
of St. James’ Vicarage, Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, is a charm carried by a Breton fisherman 
as a safeguard against shipwreck. These 
medallions have been made over a long period 
of time, and are to be seen, even at the present 
day, in French jewellers’ shops. They are 
known in gold, silver, copper and_ billon. 
Messrs. A. H. Baldwin and Sons, numismatists, 
of Robert Street, Adelphi, London—a firm 
founded by an outstanding expert in the history 
of coins and medals—have many specimens in 
stock, some being quite early. Mr. Malden’s 
example is modern and in poor condition. 
The lettering shows proportions and design 
such as would never be found in old work, 
and a date previous to the Reformation is 
quite out of the question. The exaggerated 
attenuation of the dragon, the malformation 
of the horse’s hind leg, the feebleness of the 
fore legs, and the artistic poverty are far re- 
moved from the spirit of medieval art, and no 
die-cutter of the Middle Ages or the Renaissance 
would have shown the lance held at such an 
ineffectual angle and by so helpless an arm 
as we see here. So far as can be seen, the 
spear strikes or, rather, pushes the nose of 
the fortunate dragon, and, assuming him to 
have grown some normal scaly armour, the point 
would probably slide off. The ship is not too 
easy of interpretation owing to the extensive 
wear of a relief originally much too shallow for 
ancient work. The origin of the medallion gives 
it obvious interest, and it may well have come 


to Whitehaven through its failure to save some 
unfortunate Breton sailor. Perhaps these 
medallions are like the great Roman Wall across 
England, said by a wag to be “ chiefly dis- 
tinguished as having failed to keep out more 
Scots than any other wall in the world.”— 
R. P. HowGrave-GRAHAM. 


THE 
HARD WINTER 
OF 1615 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, — Readers may 
be interested in this 
account of the 
phenomenally severe 
winter of 1615. It 
is contained in the 
parish register of 
Youlgrave, Derby- 
shire: ‘“‘ 1615, 16th 
January began the 
greatest snow which 
ever fell upon the 
earth within man’s 
memory. It cover- 
ed the earth fyve 
quarters deep upon 
the playne. And 
for heaps and drifts 
of snow they were 
very deep, so_ that 
passengers both 
horses and_ foote 
passed over hedges 
and walles. It fell 
at 10 several tymes, 
and the last was the 
greatest, to the greate admiration and feare of 
all the land ; for it came from the fowre pts. of 
the world, so that all the entryes were full, yea 
the south pte. as well as these mountains. It 
continued by daily increasing untill the 12th. 
day of March (without the sight of any earth 
eyther uppon hilles or valleyes) uppon which 
daye (being the Lorde’s Daye) it began to 
decrease ; and so by little and little consumed 
and wasted away till the eight and twentyth 
day of May, for then all the heapes or drifts 
of snow were consumed except one uppon 
Kinder Scout, which lay till Witson week and 
after. There fell also lesse snows in Aprill, 
some a foote deep, some lesse but none con- 
tinued long. Uppon May Day in the morning, 
instead of fetching flowers the youthes brought 
in flakes of snow, which lay above a foote deep 
uppon the moores and mountaynes. All these 
aforesaid snows vanished away and thoed with 
little or no rayne.” Kinder Scout, it may be 
added, is the loftiest hill of the Peak, 2,088ft.— 

AMBERGATE. 


AN ICE-BOUND SHORE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Ice forming on the sea is a very rare 
phenomenon in this country, but in some places 
along our coasts it was to be seen during the 
January frost. These photographs were taken 
on January 17th on the beach at East Wittering 
on the Sussex coast. Little bays and inlets, 
forming lovely patterns, had been made by 
the waves between the ice and snow, which 
in places had been banked up by the tide into 
a wide ridge which in the photograph almost 
appears to be composed of foam.—G. H. 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVING AND ITS 
INVENTOR 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Summer time is with us again, this year 
nearly two months earlier than usual. A sundial, 
marking Summer Time only, stands to-day on 
Chislehurst Common, where William Willett 
first thought out his daylight-saving scheme. 


a 
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“TIT ONLY MARK SUMMER TIME” 


For nine years he struggled to get a Bill through 


Parliament which would give everyone an 
extra hour’s daylight for healthy outdoor 
recreation—the economic aspect of the Bill 


never really interested him. He died in 1915 
without realising that the German U-boats 
were his allies, and would force daylight-saving 
upon us as an economic measure. 

Willett, a successful Chelsea builder, 
loved riding and golf. He built himself a 
house between Chislehurst Common and the 
lovely Camden Park Golf Course, so that he 
could ride before breakfast and play golf after 
work on summer evenings. In 1906, on an 
early morning canter, he noticed that the blinds 
were still drawn in the houses. The idea of 
saving daylight by making people rise an hour 
earlier in summer came to him at that moment, 
and he worked out the details on many a ride 
over the Common. His first idea was to advance 
clocks twenty minutes on each of the four 
Sundays in April, but he accepted the suggestion 
that one move of one hour would probably be 
more expedient. Bearing all expenses of his 
campaign himself, Willett wrote and talked to 
all manner of societies, business men and firms, 
and distributed pamphlets abroad—Germany 
being particularly interested. Over here the 
idea was thought “a bit cranky,”’ but Harrods 


Stores were enthusiastic in the interests of 
their many employees, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill was the first important M.P. to 


address a meeting in favour of the Bill. For 
six years running it was brought forward in 
Parliament without securing adoption ; finally, 
in 1916, a year after Willett’s death, daylight- 
saving was brought in as a temporary war 
measure. Ironically enough, Germany had 
already adopted Willett’s idea when for the 
first time England put on its clocks on May 2itst. 
Germany gave up daylight-saving after the war ; 
by the “‘ Summer Time ”’ Act of 1925 we adopted 
it for all time.—H. AUusTEN. 


“THE PARLOUR FRONT” 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was interested in your article “ The 
Parlour Front” in this week’s Country LIFE, 
but it shows a lack of understanding of the 
difficulties of the householder in the reception 
areas. If every room in the house is in use, 
it is quite impossible to spring-clean, let alone 
undertake any sort of renovations or decora- 
tions. In medium-sized houses the number of 
the staff and the organisation of the work of the 
house is arranged on the assumption that the 
spare room or rooms are only occupied occasion- 
ally. When they are in constant use, week in, 
week out, the ordinary routine of cleaning has 
to be modified ; and there is extra work to be 
done, more beds to make, spare bathroom to 


clean, more preparation of vegetables and 
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washing-up in the kitchen. In many cases 
there is financial anxiety, and difficulty with 
domestic help. Do not think that I am grum- 
bling; some dust in corners, a few cobwebs, 
even the constant presence of strangers in one’s 
home—and the smell of their cigarettes—are 
minor inconveniences compared to the great 
anxieties and difficulties that many women are 
enduring.—A Tirep ‘‘ HousE-PRouD ’’ WOMAN. 








ROOKS AND ROOK PIE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In her interesting article on rooks in 
your issue of January 27th Miss Pitt asks for 
a receipt for rook pie. Rook pie in the Furness 
district of Lancashire, where I live, is not by 
any means uncommon and is regarded as a 
delicacy by many people. Only the breast is 
used, and the flesh is carefully taken off the 
bone in two pieces, one either side. They make 
quite substantial slices. In our household steak 
is added, and both are stewed together gently 
before the crust is put on and the pie put in 
the oven. The pastry is the same as that 
used for steak and kidney pie, and the only 
flavouring used is salt and pepper. The pro- 
portion of rook and steak has in the past 
depended largely on the number of rooks 
available, though in the near future steak may 
well become the scarcer commodity, but four 
rooks and 4lb. of steak make an excellent pie 
for four people. 

I agree that there is nothing sporting about 
rook shooting, but it is essential at times, and 
a better means of thinning the rook population 
does not seem to have been found. 

The rook is a wary bird, but those living 
near towns seem to have become much tamer 
in recent years. They frequently join other 
birds feeding on my lawn within six feet of 
an open French window, and are not unduly 
disturbed by my presence at the window if I 
do not move abruptly ; 
and they have what can 
only be described as a 
passion for the dough 
in which ham has been 
baked (a much better 
way of cooking it than 
boiling). The enclosed 
photograph showing a 
seagull gate-crashing was 
taken from my window. 


-W. A. CHISLETT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I should like to 
make a few comments 
on the letter by Mr. 
T. S. Hawkins about 
the rook, in your issue 
of February 1oth. I am 
of the opinion that the 
rook in moderate num- 
bers is more beneficial 
than harmful to human 
interests, but in many 
districts they are far too numerous. 

In Professor James Ritchie’s book on “Farm 
Pests”? he quotes an article by Mr. Walter 
Stewart, who says that in South-east Lanark- 
shire “immense damage is done to the crops 
during the six months when the birds are in 
their summer residence, and the ground under- 
neath the nests soon becomes absolutely littered 
with grain husks in spring and autumn.” 


— 
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“Bitter complaints are made against 90 per 
cent. of the rookeries in this area.’”’ Professor 
Ritchie adds: ‘“‘In such areas a limit must be 
put to the increase of rookeries, though even 
here the total destruction of the rooks would 
probably be fatal to the pasture,” and I quite 
agree. Professor Ritchie also says: “In the 
areas where grassland is at its lowest and its 
place is taken by intensive cultivation of grain 
and roots rooks are likely to be seen at their 
worst. I have little doubt that here restrictive 
measures against the rook population must be 
carried out regularly and systematically.” 
Professor Collinge says that “its usefulness 
might be considerably increased were it less 
numerous.” 

The rook does much harm to certain other 
birds by taking their eggs and young, and 
some of these birds are quite as useful to the 
farmer as the rook, possibly more so, as for 
instance the lapwing, whose eggs are destroyed 
in large numbers by the rook. 

As regards methods of keeping their 
numbers in check, I know of no practical way 
of doing so except by shooting the young ones 
or keeping the old birds off the nests so that 
the eggs do not hatch. The latter course may 
have the effect of causing the rooks to desert 
that nesting site, but the shooting of the young 
never does so as far as I know.—J. B. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The intense cold and heavy snowfall of 
last month reduced the birds to dire straits. 
At my home rooks rarely enter the garden. 
They are far too shy and wary. But on the 
afternoon following the great snowstorm, with 
15ins. of level snow on the ground, an immense 
crowd of rooks arrived, to blacken the snow 
with their numbers and even come to the bird- 
table. It is true that only a few bolder spirits 
attempted the latter feat, but hundreds of rooks 
came into the garden to pick up grain thrown 





THE GULL GATE-CRASHING AT THE ROOKS’ FEAST 


down for the tame water fowl. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a small portion of the 
flock. It was taken from a window, through 
the glass, at 4.30 p.m., with snow falling, and 
is, I think, a testimonial to the extreme sensitive- 
ness of modern films. The exposure was 
one-fiftieth of a second at f5.6, a long-focus 
lens was used, and the light was very poor 
indeed.—P. 





ROOKS IN THE SNOW 
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THE ROMANCE OF A FAMOUS STUD 


WORKSOP MANOR 





W. A. Rouch MARES AND FOALS 
OMEHOW,, save in those rare instances when mares like 
Ellen Horne or Agnes or their like have been purchased 
at bargain prices, one does not associate bloodstock with 
romance ; but the story of Worksop Manor, now famous 
for its stud, is a long and unusually interesting one that 
introduces many names celebrated in English history. Domesday 
Book records that Worksop—or ‘‘ Werchesope,”’ as it is named— 
belonged to Elsi, the son of Castbin, and from him it passed through 
Roger de Busli, a Norman, to William de Lovetot of Huntingdon- 
shire, a descendant of whom entertained King Stephen there 
in 1151. Later, through the marriage of Maud de Lovetot, the 
estate passed into the hands of Gerard de Furnival, in whose 
family it remained for two centuries, until again by marriage it 
became the property of John Talbot, the first Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Successive earls improved it until the sixth Earl, who married 
Bess of Hardwick, completed an establishment which boasted a 
frontage of 303ft. and is said to have contained 500 rooms. In 
this great Tudor house Mary, Queen of Scots, stayed for a time 
as a prisoner; here, twenty years later, her son, James VI of 
Scotland, lodged on his way to London to become King of England, 
and another Royal visit in 1633 was made by Charles I. In 1761, 
after the manor had passed by marriage to the Duke of Norfolk, 
the house was burnt down, and though a grand scheme for re- 
building it was begun, it was never completed. In 1840 the 
entail was cut and the whole estate-—far bigger than it is to-day— 
was sold to the Duke of Newcastle for a sum said to have been 
as much as £375,000. Exactly fifty years later a Mr. John 
Robinson bought the mansion and 1,640 acres of adjoining land 
for £30,000, and paid an additional £25,000 for the growing 
timber on the estate. 

In every way an extraordinary man, this Mr. John Robinson, 
who was born in 1839, was at first apprenticed to his father, 
who was a farmer, wool merchant, brick manufacturer and 
maltster at Nottingham; but, tiring of this and seeing possi- 
bilities on the Turf, he, in company with a friend, started a com- 
mission agent’s business, and from a small beginning steadily 
improved his position until eventually he became one of the 
leaders of the Ring. Then, when his father died, the estate was 
divided up between himself and his brother, and he took over 
the farming and the malting side, joining up a little later with 
five others in the purchase of a brewery. This partnership ran 
harmoniously for a few years, but then something happened that 
did not appeal to Mr. Robinson, and he was offered and accepted 
£20,000 for his share of the business. Not long idle and far happier 
in his own independence, he founded the Home Brewery at 
Daybrook in Nottingham, which developed and prospered. Sir 
John Robinson, as he became in 1905, had many other interests 
and activities. He was for many years a member of the Notting- 
ham Town Council, and in 1888 was Sheriff of the town ; in 1901 
he was High Sheriff of the county, and, what is of most concern 
here, he was the founder of the Worksop Manor Stud. 

Sir John brought all his accumulated business acumen to 
bear in the pursuit of his hobby, which was originally intended 
to be a relaxation for his son, Sanford, who, however, died in 
1898. He began with a row of four boxes for brood mares. 
Three of these were occupied by Bonnie Lassie, who had been 
bought out of a selling-race for 405gs., Calliope, a Hampton mare 
who was bred by Queen Victoria, and Rose Mint, a half-sister 
to Minting. From that small start the stud grew until, fifteen 
years later, it comprised twelve paddocks of 30 acres apiece, 
surrounded by high timbered fencing—there are no posts and rails 
at Worksop—three or four paddocks of some 20 acres each, and 
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an almost uncountable number of smaller enclosures. In the 
centre of each of the twelve large paddocks stood a shed, some 
36ft. by 18ft., with doors at either end of one side, and big airy 
windows. ‘“‘ Fresh air and exercise ’’ is and always has been the 
motto of the stud. Naturally, in the midst of such surroundings, 
accompanied as they were, and still are, by the invariable policy of 
breeding the best to the best regardless of stallion fees, winners 
were produced in plenty. Possibly on account of his earlier experi- 
ences on the Turf, Sir John preferred to breed for sale rather 
than to breed to race. ‘That made little difference. Among the 
horses which he bred were the Derby winner, Papyrus; that 
successful sire, Bold Archer, who won the Gimcrack Stakes and 
other races of £2,096; Omar Khayyam, who was exported to 
America there to win the Kentucky and Brooklyn Derbys and 
other races worth in all $58,436; the Ascot Gold Cup victors, 
Bomba and Periosteum; Pillo, who numbered the Ascot Gold 
Vase and the Northumberland Plate among his many victories ; 
the Goodwood Cup hero, Tullibardine ; and the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Flamingo. From first to last, as a breeder, Sir 
John Robinson was responsible for the winners of £160,000 in 
stakes in this country alone, while from the time when the first two 
yearlings from Worksop were offered for sale and realised 150gs. at 
Doncaster in 1896, until his last twelve came under the hammer 
there, some six months after his death in 1929, and made 12,460gs., 
339 youngsters found new owners at a total cost of 278,520gs. 
For a brief period after Sir John’s death, it was feared that 
Worksop Manor would cease to exist as a bloodstock nursery, 
but thanks to Captain John Farr, Sir John’s great-nephew and 
the Managing Director of the Home Brewery, who gave £75,cco 
for the estate when it was offered for sale by auction at Sheffield, 
another chapter in its history began. Faced with a difficult task 
to re-establish a stud with a world-wide reputation to support, 
Captain Farr, with the help of his stud-groom, Hall, without 
whom Worksop would seem incomplete, gathered together a choice 
collection of young mares. In 1931 youngsters from the Manor 
again appeared in the Doncaster catalogue, and seven lots realised 
a total of 2,750gs., while in the following year Captain Farr’s 
name made a first appearance in the list of the breeders of winners 
with four winners of four races worth £448 to his credit. As 
had been the way with all Sir John’s various activities, this was 
a small beginning, but from it great things arose. Year by year 
the Doncaster returns increased, and more and more winners were 
accredited to the stud, until in 1938 the best twelve yearlings that 
had ever left the Manor for sale in the Glasgow Paddocks realised 
a total of 19,800gs., an average of 1,650gs. each—and eight winners 
of twelve races carrying £8,253} are returned as bred by Captain 
Farr. What would have happened had other conditions prevailed 
last September must remain an unanswerable question. It is 
enough to say that one youngster by the “‘ Guineas ”’ winner, 
Colombo from Maltravers’ dam, Futurity, who was sold privately 
to go to America, has been written of by the leading American blood- 
stock expert as the best colt of his age that has ever been imported 
into the United States. Here for the time being the story ends. 
That there will be more to follow is obvious from a glance at 
the names of the stallions that are being used despite the war. 
During the present mating season mares from Worksop are visiting 
such as the “‘ triple crown ” winner, Bahram ;_ the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby winner, Cameronian; the Derby winner, 


Mahmoud ; the St. Leger victor, Chulmleigh ; the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Colombo ; the Italian Derby winner, Donatello 
II, and the winner of the Italian Derby and the Grand Prix de 
ROYSTON. 


Paris, Nearco. 
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IRALFRED BEIT, M.P., 

for whom Messrs. Ralph 

Pay and Taylor sold his 

Belgrave Square mansion 

to the Argentine Govern- 
ment, has instructed the firm to 
sell the Crown lease of the house 
to which he moved, No. 15, Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens. It may 
be recalled that an_ illustrated 
article with a beautiful coloured 
plate appeared in COUNTRY LIFE 
on February 25th, 1939 (page 
198), describing the house and 
the new decoration whic 
has transformed the interior. 
No. 15 dates from about 1850, 
when the “ wilderness garden” 
was laid out as Kensington 
Palace Gardens. It overlooks 
Kensington Gardens and the 
Palace itself. The two architects. 
father and son of the same name, 
James Thomas Knowles, are 
thought to have collaborated in 
the design of the mansion. The 
son was not only an architect of 
great and precocious ability—he 
studied architecture at Rome in 
his teens, and was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects at the age of 
twenty-two—but had discernment 
in public affairs and a profitable 
sense of the public taste, 
for he founded The Nineteenth 
Century. 

When Sir Alfred Beit bought 
the Crown leasehold of the 
house, he retained, as_ his 
architects, Lord Gerald Welles- 
ley and Mr. Trenwith Wills 
to improve the elevation, by 
masking the central recess with 
a screen of two columns carrying 
an entablature, and adding a pair 
of large vases and two classical 
statues of women. The internal 
improvements included redecora- 
tion and the remodelling of 
rooms worthily to house the 
splendid collection of pictures 
which Sir Alfred Beit inherited 
from his father. The splendour 
of the redecorated interior may be 
inferred from the charming coloured plate 
(page 199) published in Country LIFE a year 
ago. It is believed that Sir Alfred Beit is 
willing to accept a very reasonable price for 
what must be acknowledged as among the 
finest of London houses. 





as 


A VIEW 


AN ENCOURAGING RECORD 

NCOURAGEMENT about future busi- 
ness may well be derived from such a 
report as that of Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock, of their sales in the last few months. 
As everyone knows, the difficulties of the past 
year were without precedent, and the fact that, 
notwithstanding them, so many properties— 

and properties, too, of an excellent type 
should have been dealt with by a single firm, 
must be encouraging as to the present year. 
Among the transactions by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock may be mentioned: 
Colehayes, Bovey Tracey (with Messrs. 
Rickeard, Green and Michelmore), 274 acres ; 
East Coombe, Moretonhampstead, Devon, 
168 acres; Shutteroak, Crewkerne (with 
Messrs. T. R. G. Lawrence and Son), 44 acres ; 
Old Place, Pulborough, 2 acres; Weston 
Manor, Bicester, 200 acres; Bearley, Warwick- 
shire, 800 acres; Steward’s House, Evesham 
(with Messrs. Edwards, Son and Bigwood), 
227 acres; Windwhistle, Grayshott, Hants, 
5 acres; The Hermitage, Ilminster, 2 acres; 
Glebe House, Wormington, Glos, 8 acres; 
Wrest Park land, Bedfordshire, 280 acres; 
Goddards Green, Cranbrook, 7 acres; Brailes 
House, Banbury, 46 acres; Ashorne Hill, 
Warwickshire, 400 acres; Hole House, Brans- 
combe, Devon, 45 acres; Gunthorpe, Oakham, 
350 acres; Armscote Manor, Stratford-on- 
Avon (purchased for a client), 40 acres; Calde- 
cote Mill, Newport Pagnell, 4 acres; Free- 
mantle Park Farm, Basingstoke, 454 acres; 
Lyburn Park, near Salisbury (purchased for a 
client), 385 acres; Holmbush, Ashington, 
Sussex, 40 acres; Bushton Manor, Wootton 
Bassett, 4 acres; Suddon House, Wincanton, 
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115 acres; Bennington Park, Hertfordshire 
(with Messrs. Constable and Maude), 900 acres ; 
Glyn Malden, Dolgelly, 14 acres; Little 
Bathampton, Wylye, Wilts (with Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co.), 585 acres; and 
Cold Ashton Manor, Wilts (purchased for a 


client), 116 acres. 


TENNYSON’S ISLE OF WIGHT 
HOME 
ORD TENNYSON’S trustees wish to 
sell Farringford, Freshwater Bay, which 
the poet took in 1853 and held until his death. 
He acquired the Hindhead site on which he 
built Aldworth in later years, but all his life 
he continued to go to Farringford frequently, 
and he was there a few weeks before his death. 
The house and 235 acres can be bought through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The 
joint agents are Sir Francis Pittis and Son. 
Tennyson and his wife were at Bonchurch 
when they walked to Farringford, and the 
beauty of the old house overlooking the downs 
and the sea thrilled them. Tennyson said: 
“We will go no further, this must be our 
home.” It became, as one of his friends 
called it, “‘a charmed palace—green walls 
without, and speaking walls within.” In one 
of her letters Mrs. Tennyson says: ‘“ The 
golden green of the trees, the burning splendour 
of Blackgang Chine and St. Catharine’s, and 
the red bank of the primeval river, contrasted 
with the turkis-blue of the sea, make altogether 
a miracle of beauty. We are glad that Farring- 
ford is ours.” ‘Too many tourists invaded 
Farringford at last, and Tennyson, partly to 
avoid them and partly for his wife’s health, 
ceased after some years to reside in the Isle 
of Wight all the year round, but his affection 
for Farringford never faded. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley were 
recently concerned in the sale of Horsington 
House, Templecombe, to the Malvern Girls’ 
School. They have been instructed by Mrs. 
Noyes to offer by auction, locally in lots, at 
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MANSION 


an early date, the remaining 
portions of the estate, about 
37 acres, with cottages. This 
property is situated on the out- 
skirts of the quiet little Dorset 
village in the famous Blackmore 
Vale,with views overthe beautiful 
country which Thomas Hardy 
loved. Itis a mile from Temple- 
combe Station. 


A FOREST OF DEAN 
OFFER 


HE medizval stronghold in 
the Forest of Dean, St. 
Briavel’s Castle, is to be let by 
Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons. 
It stands 800ft. above sea level 
and between the valleys of the 
Wye and Severn, commanding 
views that extend from the Cots- 
wolds to the Welsh mountains. 
For many years it was held by a 
Constable, who usually com- 
bined the office with that of 
Warden of the Forest of Dean. 
Among the later Constables was 
the Earl of Warwick, who was 
killed when Edward IV defeated 
the Lancastrians at Barnet. To 
strengthen his claim to the lands 
confiscated from the family, the 
King procured an Order in 
Council declaring that the heiress, 
Anne of Warwick, should be 
deemed to be dead. This Order 
Was annulled sixteen years later, 
and Henry VII persuaded her 
to grant to him and his successors 
the lands that had been held by 
her father, and St. Briavels is still 
Crown property. The Castle was 
built in 1276, but occupies the 
site of a still earlier structure 
said to have been built by 
Milo Fitzwalter in the eleventh 
century. 

A varied choice of houses 
in Sussex is offered through the 
agency of Messrs. A. T. Under- 
wood and Co., either for tempor- 
ary or permanent occupation. 
As emergency accommodation 
they have, with Mr. Roderick T. 
Innes, sold The Grange, Crowborough. Wood- 
side Grange, Smallfield, acquired for a similar 
purpose, is another property sold by the firm. 
Tudor Close, with 5 acres at Worth, and an 
Etchingham property, known as Kitchingham, 
are also in Messrs. A. T. Underwood and Co.’s 
list of transactions. The last-named was effected 
in conjunction with Messrs. Geering and 
Colyer’s Hawkhurst office. 


NO. 15, 


AN ESSEX QUEEN ANNE EXAMPLE 

LRESFORD HALL, a charming example 

of the Queen Anne period, six miles 
from Colchester and two from Brightlingsea, 
is for sale by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Stzff. 
The firm, with Messrs. Fenn, Wright and Co., 
sold a good deal of the land appurtenant to 
the Hall at an auction in Colchester some 
months ago. The park of nearly 100 acres, 
or a total area of approximately 345 acres, 
can be bought with the house. The price 
quoted for Alresford Hall, with 95 acres, is 
£7,500. 


FURNITURE FROM 144, PICCADILLY 


N important sale of furniture arranged 

by Messrs. Christie to take place on Thurs- 
day of this week (February 29th) included over 
thirty lots removed from 144, Piccadilly, the 
town house of Lord Allendale. The collection 
consisted of fine examples of French and 
English furniture ranging from the late seven- 
teenth century to the Empire period. Two 
pairs of corner cabinets, lacquered in the 
Chinese taste on a black ground, dated from 
the reign of George I; other pieces included 
three William Kent side-tables carved with 
lion-masks and festoons, two Sheraton card- 
tables and several examples of the Regency 
taste. A Louis XV marquetried toilet-table 
with a sliding drawer enclosing a rising mirror 
bears the stamp of the ébéniste, L. Boudin. 
The sale also included the late Lady Hilda 
Seely’s collection of furniture. ARBITER, 
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PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/8 
50 TINS 


\ 


(plainonly) 3/9 \ 
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\ of today. 
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25, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-UPON AVON. 
Stands on the site of an earlier building destroyed by fire in 1594. 
Re-named after the Garrick Jubilee in honour of Shakespeare in 1769. 


Founded on traditional merit is that other famous 
number, Player’s No. 3—a cigarette renowned for 
its delightful mellowness and excellent flavour, with 
the EXTRA quality demanded by critical smokers 


\"""NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA g 
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The Garrick Inn. 
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SOLUTION to No. 526 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
24th, will be announced next week. 
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ACROSS. 
1. The campanologist’s idea of 
acoustics ? (four words, 
5, 2, 1, 4) 


. Not an extremist evidently 


(9) 


. The second letter makes the 


King obscure (5) 
“—___ O Lord! thy slaugh- 
tered saints.”—Milton (6) 


. Sea battle with not quite a 


naval beginning (8) 
Longs (6) 
Introducing stage fathers (8) 
Flesh and blood cannot make 
Kent lose, though this may 
(8) 
Backward condition in which 
some tenants live (6) 


- Conveyances (8) 
23. 


“And it remembers its au- 
gust 
And murmurs as the ocean 
murmurs there.” 
—Southey (6) 
They would hardly be what 
they are if they had not got 
their deserts (5) 
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. It’s lacking in the 


27. What an ex-highway- 
man should have 
found it easy to turn 
his hand to ? (9) 

28. ‘““Our mite 
(anagr.) (12) 

DOWN. 
Set a problem before 
the girl in brief (7) 


” 


cries 


(4) 


upper 
storey (8) 


. What to make of Baily in 


Africa (5) 


. Anagram of 18 down (7) 
. What even the humblest can 


extract from the pier edge 


(8) 


. Fountain of poesy (8) 
. The curve described by an 


allegory ? (9) 


. A breakwater needs a mud- 


dled clue but it’s very 
minute (8) 

“And leaving with me -ekness 

Her sins to her 
—Hood (7) 

They at least give change to 
those who spend their 
money in them (7) 

It sounds an iron system (5) 

Much the same as 4 (5) 

He probably enjoyed a thun- 
dering good time (4). 





“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 527 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ 
LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March 7th, 1940. 


The winner of Crossword No. 


525 Is 


R. Waterfield, Esq., 42, Union Road, Exeter. 
* COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 527 
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FASHION 


SOME 
INNOVATIONS 


THE VERY PRACTICAL 
HAT SHOWN BELOW IS 
MADE IN GREY RAIN- 
PROOF FUR FELT, AND 
IDEAL FOR RIDING AND 
GENERAL COUNTRY 
WEAR. IT CAN BE HAD 
IN ALL SIZES AND MOST 
COLOURS 


NE of the sensible innovations of recent years is that 
which makes the felt hat always in fashion, recognising 
that even in high summer we frequently have enough 
rain to spoil any straw hat in five minutes, and that many 


women must, for work or sport, be out 
and about without too much thought for 
their headgear. An ideal hat for such 
a wearer is the first shown on this page, 
the ‘* Woodrow,” which comes, as all 
four do, from the well known firm of 
that name in Piccadilly. Another 
innovation, and one peculiar to Messrs. 
Woodrow I think, is shown in “* Diana,” 
the centre hat at the top of the page. 
The strings, most comfortable for 
country wear or travel, can be taken 
in a moment out of the slots through 
which they are threaded and worn 
as a scarf. ‘“‘ Ross,” the hat to the 
right, is obviously the ideal hat for 
At the 


bottom of the page is a clever marriage 


wear with a coat and skirt. 


between the turban which we have 


all been wearing and the equally 
becoming cap shape; and here is 
another novelty, a waistcoat with a 
scarf carried out in the same tweed 
and the same angora as the hat. All 


four hats may be had in many shades 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


A CAP-SHAPED 
STITCHED FELT 
RAT WiTS A 
CROWN OF 
STRAW FABRIC 
AND ANGORA 
AND DETACH- 
ABLE ANGORA 
STRINGS 
THAT CAN 
ALSO BE 
USED AS A 
SCARF 


and all sizes, and 


A CAP-SHAPED HAT IN HYACINTH BLUE ANGORA 
AND MIXTURE TWEED WITH SCARFED WAIST- 
COAT TO MATCH 
(ALL FOUR HATS BY WOODROW) 


March 2nd, 1940. 


FAIR 


BY 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


THIS TAILOR-MADE 
SHAPE IS FASHIONED IN 
WOODROW’S SUPER- 
FINE FELT WITH A 
KNITTED INLET AND 
IDEAL FOR COOLNESS 
AND COMFORT. IN 
BEIGE AND BROWN AND 
MANY OTHER COLOUR 
SCHEMES 


this is really exciting news—if you want one in 
a special colour to match some coat and skirt or accessory you 
already possess or to complete one of those dreams of the ideal 
outfit which haunt so many of us, Woodrow’s will have it specially 


dyed, with very short delay, at a cost of 
Coats and skirts will be 
very much worn this spring, and tweed 
is not scorned by the most exclusive 


half a crown. 


designers, consequently there is certain 
to be a continued vogue for the smart 
felt hat, and there is literally nothing so 
comfortable for travel as any one of the 
models shown on this page. “ Diana,” 
with a back that allows the wearer to 
lean her head against a cushioned seat 
without pushing it out of place, 
with a brim to shade tired eyes, and 
with its useful and novel scarf, is 
a very definite recommendation for 
the woman who undertakes a journey 
by sea, air or land. The example 
photographed was entirely in navy 
blue, but, as I have said, it can be 
had in any colour. With a brown 
suit, for instance, it might match, 
or strike the red note that is so much 
liked just now as a contrast, or with 
grey it might be in wine colour or jade 
green. 
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URING 


“Great” 


the 
War most women wore with 
pride the badge of some particular 
regiment or of the Navy or Air 


dark years of the 


Force, and Messrs. Charles Packer 
of Regent Street were among the best-known 
jewellers for this type of work. The experience 
they gained then and the huge collection of 
designs accumulated has made them able to 
respond at once to the demand which has been 
grow.ng every week since last September. 
Their range of regimental brooches is probably 
the widest in London; they are executed in 
go d, platinum, diamonds, etc., at prices from 
30s. to £50 and over. A new booklet showing 
all the leading badges, some in colours, will be 
sent on request. The badge of the “‘ Scruffy 
Warwicks,” among the most attractive in the 
Army, is illustrated above. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR BOAT MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY 

The above firm, whose address is Britannia 
House, Ampton Street, W.C.1, informs us that, 
owing to substantial Government contracts, 
they will not be able to produce any new 
cruisers for the 1940 season. All they can 
suggest to intending purchasers is a 25ft. 
double cabin cruiser with a speed of eight 
knots, powered with a four-cylinder 10-16 h.p. 
solo motor which still happens to be in stock 
and is priced at £465; and a single-cabin 
22ft. cruiser, slightly used, powered by twin- 
cylinder 9-14 h.p. solo engine, speed seven 
knots, priced at £220. 
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NO SWEEP 

The makers of the useful ‘“ Newmex ” 
Wall Cleaner—which is sure to be much in 
request during this next spring-cleaning period, 
for it does wonders with shabby paper, ceilings, 
and distemper, and saves the expense and bother 
of redecorating—have put on ‘the market a 
simple chemical preparation for cleaning 
chimneys. It is claimed that the ‘‘ Newmex ” 
Chimney -Cleaner cleans chimneys and flues 
by dissolving soot, is no trouble to use, does 
not flare or flame, and saves all the trouble of 
having the sweep—for the cost of one shilling. 
““ Newmax ”’ products may be obtained from 
the Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, Boots 
and most chemists and stores, and from the 
makers at 14-16, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


YOUR DOG IN WAR-TIME 


Messrs. Harrods great store in Knughts- 
bridge should be a rendezvous for dog-lovers in 
these days, for here are to be seen all the best 
and most useful contrivances and appliances 
for keeping our pets safe in war-time. At 
one end of the scale is an excellent gas-proof 
kennel, large enough to permit any dog or cat 
frequently to spend time in it so as to find 
nothing strange or panic-making in being put 
into it in case of an air raid. It has a glass 
front which enables the animal to see its master 
or mistress all the time and keep its confidence. 
At the other end of the scale are excellent devices 
for keeping dogs safe when out at night for a 
run, such as a black-out coat of white waterproof 
with red discs on each side. These cost gs. 6d. 
The black-out harness illustrated, in various 
coloured ribbons and with luminous discs, 
costs only 2s. 6d., and there is also a useful 
luminous collar—zs. 6d. for large and 2s. for 
small dogs. All a dog’s requirements are to 
be found at their bes tat Harrods. 


“THE SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN 
BOOK AND QUIDE, 1940” 

This very useful book, which costs 2s. 6d. 
(3s. by post or 3s. 6d. outside the United 
Kingdom), may be obtained from the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, 3, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3. It is issued annually and drasti- 
cally revised, and includes sixty-four pages of 


YEAR 


WAR-TIME 


maps in colour and twenty-six plans of principal 
towns. Its usefulness to the intending immi- 
grant and to teachers and students is obvious, 
and the business man, besides the general 
information given on such matters of importance 
as imports and exports, will find particulars of 
South African industries likely to be of real 
value to him. There is alsoa section giving 
details of postal and telegraphic regulations, 
income tax, local weights and measures and 
currencies, Government officials, public holi- 
days, and so forth. The gold industry and 
minerals generally are dealt with at length. In 
view of the vital importance of our export trade, 
the Guide is, for manufacturers and exporters, 
particularly valuable this year. 





IN HIS BLACK-OUT HARNESS WITH 
LUMINOUS DISCS 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 











w. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
_ Seedsmen, 

HISTON, 

CAMBS. 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present 
sowing. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 


Seeds, Roses 











Plants. 

WISBECH. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 

WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, Sh ac 
CHISLEHURST, aaa a up, — 
ent. elsea Show, 
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Cco., LTD., 

SYSTON of Hard Lawn Tennis 

“ Courts in Gt. Britain 
LEICESTER. 














LICE ON PIGS ano CATTLE 


A well-known Farmer says, “‘ My pigs 
were infested. I dusted them with 
Keating’s—repeated the operation after 
10 days and never saw another louse.” 


KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 
Cartols : 2d., 6d., and 1/-. 
Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 














DREDCINC 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, 
BROOKS 


RIVERS anpb 
MARSHLANDS CONVEK1ED 


BOMFORD¢ EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 














THE BIGGEST 
BARGAIN IN 
GUIDE 
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From any Bookseller or 


THE UNION-CASTLE LINE 
3 FENCHURCH ST, LONDON, E.C.3 


1940 Edition NOW READY 


1,164 pages of Text 
and 64 pages of 
Colour 


2/6 (*5:") 

















FINE FOOD 


is yours this year and for 

many years to come by 

present planting of a row 
of our splendid 


CORDON APPLES 


Dig up that gross privet 
hedge, manure the site 
and plant 20 inches apart 
the following collections. 
12 Cordon Apples in 4 varieties 35/- 
24 33 ” 33 33 65/- 
48 +E] 33 3 35 120/- 


Carriage and Packing Free C.W.O. 


THE GAYBORDER | NURSERIES 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 
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* Where to Stay * 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 

Five-star A.A. and R. A.C. Hot sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. 
Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. Tel. 341. 











FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 
South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 
and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. 
Recreation Room. Talking Pictures 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE 'TERMS 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 
Telephone No. : R. J. S. FIELDS, 
671-6, Manager aml Director. 














WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water, 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 
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THE GRANGE, STEVENAGE (Boys’ 
Preparatory School, recognised Board of 
Education) Removed to BROUGHTON 
HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFORD. His- 
torical timberec 1 house cx mpletely reconstructed and 
modernised. Central heat ; hot water all dormitories, 
Beautiful grounds; hard’ and grass tennis courts 
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LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL, 
Clifford Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1 
CARLTON | a: 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1. 
OONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
Park Lane, W.1. 
GORING HOTEL, . 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. ore 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GROSVENOR ; oe 
Park Lane, W 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
HOWARD HOTEL. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


Russell Square, W.C.1. 


LANGHAM HO . 
Portland Place, W.1 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
PICCADILLY HOTEL 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


Piccadilly, W.1. 

SAVOY HOTEL, 

Strand, W.C.2. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 
RF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 

WASHINGTON HOTEL. 

Curzon Street, W.1. 

WILTON HOTEL. 

Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 


Swan Hore. 
BLETSOE. 
Tus Fatcon Inn. 


EATON SOCON. 
Ye Ovpe Waite Horses. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON 


Crown AND TuistLe HOTEL. 
ASCOT. 
Berystepe Hore. 


BRAY-ON- 


THAMES. 
Tue Hinv’s Heap Hore. 


GEORGE Hore. 

BONNING. 

Wuite Hart Hore 
SOR. 

Tue “ Wuite Hart,’’ Windsor 

Lrp. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Lion Hore-. 
University Arms 

SFORD 
Rep Lion Horet. 


Hore .. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 
JERSEY 


PALACE Hore:. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
GROSVENOR 

Street. 
HOYLAFE. 


Royat Hore. 


Hotei, Eastgate 


CORNWALL 


BUDE. 
Tue Grenvitte Horer (Bupe) 
Lrp. 
FALMOUTH. 
Fatmoutn HOore.. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. 
POLPERRO, LOOE. 
Noucuts & Crosses INN, 
ROCK, WADEBRIDGE. 
Tue Donrmy House. 
8T. IVES. 


TrReGENNA CASTLE Hore. 


TINTAGEL 


Kinc Artuur’s CastLe Hore, 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE. 
CROWN AND Mitre Hore. 


GLENRIDDING, PENRITH, 
ULitswaTeR HOTEL. 
Lakes). 


( 
Royat Oak HOorte.. 


LOWESWATER. 


Scare Hitt Hore. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BARNSTAPLE. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREES. 
BIGBURY BAY. 

Burcu Istanp Hore. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 
CULLOMPTON. 
CuLLompTon HOTEL. 
DARTMOUTH. 

RALEIGH HOTEL. 

Strete, Manor House Hore. 


RouGemont Horer 


Quay HOoret. 


HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
PINCHAFORD FARM. 
HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops Inn. 
KINGSWEAR (8. DEVON). 
Riversea Private Hore 
Phone 32 Kingswear 
Lee Bay Hore. 
iN. 
THE ARUNDELL ARMS. 
LYNTON. 
Royat CastLe Horev. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn Hore. 
Moortanp Hore: 
NORTH BOVEY 
(near Moretonhampstead). 

Manor House Horer 
PAIGNTON. 
Repciirre Horet. 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Ine Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 
Betmont Hore. 
FortFIigELD Hore" 
KNnow.Le Hore, 
Victorta HOorTe-. 
TORQUAY. 
Dean-Prior Horet, 

Roan. 
Granp Hore 
Howpen Court Hore. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 
Patace Horev. 
Torspay HOoreLs, 

Roan. 
WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 
WootacomBe Bay Hore. 
YELVERTON. 
Moortanp Links Hore. 


Lrp 


St. MARKS 


Lrp., TorBay 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 


Tne Courr. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Coomse House Horr. 
ORNE. 

Dicsy Horev. 

SWANAGE. 


HoTet GROSVENOR. 


DURHAM 


D . 
Royat County Horst. 
WaterRLoo Horer 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


Beacu Hore. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BRISTOL. 


Roya Hore. | 

GLOUCESTER. 

New County Hore, Sourncate| 
STREET. 

TEWKESBURY. 


Royat Hor Pore Hors.. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 


Forest Park Hore, 
Carey’s Manor Hore. 
SoCnees. 

BRANKSOME ToweR Hore. 
BourRNEMOUTH HypRo. 
Canrorp Cuirrs Hore.. 
CaRLTON HOTEL. 

GranD HOTEL. 

Hicucuirre Hore. 

NorFo._k Hore . 

Tue Wuitre Herwmirace (Pier 

Front). 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
Tue Haven Hore. 
HAYLING ISLAND. 

Roya Hore, 

LIPH! 


RoyaL AncHor Hore. | 


| | Moor. 


Hampshire—continued. 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore. 

Granp Hore. 

NEW MILTON. 

GrRanD Marine Horst, 
BAaRTON-ON-SEA. } 
THAM } 


GrorGe Horst. | 


SouTH WESTERN Hore. | 
so | 
Hote. } 


near Lyndhurst).| 


Compton ARMS g os 


SANDRINGHAM 


Roya. Hore. ; 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


RD. 
Green Dracon Hore, 
Broad Street. 
Hop Pore Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount CraiGc Horev. 
ROSS-ON- 


Royat Hore. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY. 
Busuey Hart Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BripGwaTer Arms Hore. 
ROYSTON. 
BanyYerRS Hore . 
WATFORD, 
Rost anp Crown Hore.. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Guessen’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GeorGe Hore. 


. IVES. 
Go._ven Lion Hore. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore, 
VENTNOR. 


Royat Hore. 


KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 


BuncaLow Hore. 
BROADSTAIRS. 


Roya Atsion Hore. 


C. 


URY. 
Asspot’s Barton Hore. 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
POL GRANVILLE HOTEL. 


BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 


THe Hore IMPERIAL. 
HTHAM. 
Town House. 

GATE. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL. 

AK: . 
Tue AmuHeRST ARMs Hore. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. 
WE 


Kinc’s Arms Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 
BLA 


HoTet METROPOLE. 
RT. 


Victoria Hore. 
Patace Hore. 
ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND Hore. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
G 


ANGEL AND Royat Horr. 
GeorGE HOTEL. 
HOLBEACH. 

CuHeguers Hore. 
LINCOLN. 

Wuite Hart Hore, 
STAMFORD. 

GeEoRGE Hote 
WOODHALL SPA. 


Eacte Lopce Hore. 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY. 


Court B..eppyN. 


NORFOLK 


BLAKENEY HOTEL. 


IN-SEA. 
Manor House Hore. 
ROMER. 


| GRAND HOTEL. 


Le STRANGE ARMS Govr Links 
Hore. 
GotpeNn Lion 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | 


FOTHERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country HOTEL. | 
G. 


Hore. 


| GeorGe Horet. 
PETERBO: 


ROUGH. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore, | 
GranD Hore. | 


N NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


| 
Ye OLpE a 
Hore. 


| BisHops OFFLEY Manor. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


} RD. 
| Corswotp Gateway HOTEL. 


MINSTER LOVELL. 


| THe Otpv Swan. 


OXFORD. 
CLARENDON HOTEL. 
Mitre Hore. 


Ranpotpn Hore. 


SHROPSHIRE 


CH 
| Loncmynp Hore. 
Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 


RD, L 
Howinicote House Hore. 
BA 


| Emprre Hore. 
| Granp Pump Room Horet. 


Lanspown Grove Hore. 
Lanspown Hote, 
BrockHam Enp. 


| EXFORD (near Minehead). 
| Crown Hore. 


| HOLFORD. 


ALFoxTtoN Park Hore. 
GrorGe HOore.. 


Beacu Hortev. 
Hote: METROPOLE. 


AVONMOUTH HOTEL. 


CastLe Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 
House. 


Wuite Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuite Lion Hore, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL Hore . 


BARTON 

THe Butt Inn. 
Feiix HOore.. 
LOWE 


Hotet Victoria. 


SOUTHWOLD. 


| GRAND Hore. 


SURREY 


| GODALMING. 


Tue Lake Hore, 
GUILDFORD (near). 


NEWLANDS CORNER HOTEL. 


| GeorGIAN HoreL. 


KINGSWOOD (W. 


Kincswoop Park Guest House. 


(near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hore. 


3 EERSTEAD. 
Setspon Park Hore. 
E. 


OaTLANDS Park HOTEL. 


SouTtHpown Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 


| ALFRISTON. 
“Star’’ INN. 
BEXHILL. 


| GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
iN. 


BRIGHTO! 


NorFo_k Hore. 


| Otp Sure Horev. 


PosstncworTtH Park Horet. 
CROWBOROUG: 
CREST pci 


EAST G@ 


iH. 
Tel. 394. 


Ye OLDE gone” Hore. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES Private Hore. 


| Burtincton Horev. 


Granp Hore. 
Park Gates Hore. 
HASTINGS. 


GLENROYDE Hore . 


| Queen’s Hore. 


HOVE, 

First AvENUE Hore-. 
New ImpertaLt Hore. 
| Prince’s Hore. 


| | DupLey Hore.. 


| WHITE ‘Hart Horet. 
PETWORTH. 
Swan Hore. 


a: . 
Tupor CLose Hore, 
ST. 
ROYAL VICTORIA Hore. 
Sussex Horet, 
WYCH CROSS (Forest Row) 


Tue Roesuck Hore. 


—— 


New — yy 


MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). | 


ae READ 
(ae oem 


ons —— Hore. 


| or Wates LAKE Hore. 


WINDERMERE. 
LANGDALE CuHase Hore. 
Hore, 


| Ricc’s Crown 


| WILTSHIRE 


| EAST EVERLEIGH, ; 


ROUGH. 
| THe Crown Hore. 


, 
| Otp GrorGe Horev. 
| County Horet. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


| BROADWAY, 
| Tue Lycon Arms. 
| DROITWICH SPA,| 


| RavEN Hore.. 
YORKSHIRE 

| BOROUGHBRIDGE. 

Turee Arrows Hore. 

| CATTERI' 

| Bripce House Hore. 


| HaRLow Manor Hote. 
| 


| THe M:ppLeton Hore. 


| SCARBOROUGH. 


| Roya Horet. 


| Brompton Hatt Country Hore 


| GRAND Hore, 
| SOUTH ee 
near Harrogate).| 


'Rep Lion me 


GUEST! YORK. 


Hore. 
Hicu PETER- | 


Harker’s Yort 
Younc’s Horet, 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co CLARE). 
| canes Hore. 

oo HiserNian Hore. 
ILENBEIGH (Co. KERRY). 


Tue Hote. 


LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 


| Hottysrooxk House Hore. 
| WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Butter Arms HOore., 

Bay View Hore. 


WHITEGATE (Hunting District) 
ORK). 


| (Co. © 


| CorKBEG Hore. 


Scotland—continued. 
GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 


CastLe Hore . 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Winpsor RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
AIRLOCH. 


Garrtocu Hore. 
STRALHPEFFER. 


opa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


ALTNAHARRA Horet. 


SCOURIE. 


Hore Scovurie. 





WIGTOWNSHIRE 
| AULD KiNnG’s Arms. 


WALES 
| ABERDOVEY. 
TREFEDDIAN Hore, 
BANGOR. 

CastLe Hore, 
CAPEL vURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corp Horet. 


DOLGELLE 


| iz. 
| GOLDEN Lio Royat Horst. 


CH. 

Davip's Hore . 
LLANGOLLEN. 

THe Hanpv Hore . 
MENAI BRIDGE, 
GAZELLE Horet, 
| Gtyn GarrTu. 


| SAUNDERSFOOT, 


St. Bripes Horet. 


| HAR 
| St. 


TENBY. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


| BELGIUM 
|LE ZOUTE. 

| GRosvenor Hore. 
Digue de Mer 220. 
CEYLON 
| COLOMBO. 

| GALLE Face Hore. 
QUEEN’S $ Hore.. 


FRANCE 


- | BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 


NORTHERN IRELAND | 
| BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Royat Hore. 
| GRAND CENTRAL Hore. 
| PORTRUSH. 


| SEABANK Hore L. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


RD. 
Cumrait Hore 
AWE. 
Locn Awe Hote. 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull)’ 


| WesTeRN Istes Hore. 
EAST LOTHIAN 
GULLANE. 


MARINE Hore. 
Telephone : Gullane 106. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


THe Granp Hore. 


— 
CARRBRIDG 


CARRBRIDGE = 
INVERNESS. 


CALEDONIAN Hore L. 
Royat Hore. 
NI 


Creac-Duu Hore. 
R 


Portree Hore. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-na-Co1Ltte HOTEL. 


PERTHSHIRE 
ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 
ALLANDER. 





DreapNouGut Hore. 


| Horet Bristow. 


BERCK-PLAGE. 
| REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 
| CANNES. 
| CARLTON HOorTeL. 
| LYONS. 
GranD Novuver Horst, 
11, Rue Grolee. 
| PARIS. 
| Hote. Ritz, 
15, Place Vendome. 
| Hore. Scrise, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Hotei Astoria, 
| 131, Avenue des ‘Champs- -Elysées. 
Hoten WacraM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
| LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
| WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
NTE CARLO. 
| HOTEL DE Paris. 


| TRIANON Patace Horst. 


ITALY 
ParRK Horst. 


ROME. 
| Horet Majestic. 


KOBE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


JAPAN 
| 





= 
| SOUTH AFRICA 
| KENYA (THIKA). 

| Bue Post Hore. 

| 


SWITZERLAND 

GENEVA. 
Hote. pe La Parx. 
LAUSANNE OUCHY. 
Horet Savoy. 
Hortet Royat. 
HotTet MIRABEAU. 
LUGANO. 
HoTet SPLENDIDE. 
PONTRESINA. 
Granp Horet Kronennor- 

BELLAVISTA, 
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